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3:Laws to Fight 


GOP Losers 
Say R-T-W 
‘Backfired’ 


. By Gene Zack 


Republican leaders, licking 
their wounds after the Nov. 4 
election, blamed a major share of 
their defeat on the presence of 
“right-to-work” proposals on the 
ballot in six states. 

Meanwhile, undaunted by the 
decisive beating handed the anti- 
union measure everywhere but in 
Kansas, professional “work” pro- 
ponents singled out six new states 
as targets for their 1959-60 drive 
against organized labor. 

In Ohio and California—where 
“work” and the Republicans 
marched hand-in-hand to defeat— 
GOP leaders surveyed the wreck- 
age of their party and conceded in 
public statements that Republican 
espousal of the compulsory open 
shop measure led to their down- 
fall. 

Even in Indiana—more than a 
year after legislative passage of a 
“work” law—Rep. Cecil Hardin, 
a congresswoman turned out of 

_ Office after 10 years, said that 
the loss of a Senate seat and six 
House seats by the GOP was “di- 
rectly attributable” to voter dis- 
pleasure over “right-to-work.” 


As the National “Right-to-Work” 


Committee laid plans to push the 
proposal in Delaware, Illinois, 


FIRST PRINT of the AFL-CIO-sponsored Savings Bond motion 
picture, “24 Hours in Tyrantland,” is presented by Pres. George 
Meany (right) to Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson at special cere- 
monies in Washington. (See story, Page 2; other pictures, Page 5.) 


(Continued on Page 4) 


Goal Sought in Congress: 


Meany Heads Drive 
For Clean-Up Action 


The AFL-CIO has kicked off a major drive for passage of legis- 
lation by the 86th Congress to eliminate the opportunities for cor- 
ruption in labor-management relations. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council signaled its determination to 


win adoption of such legislation 


Labor-Backed Victors 
Improve State Outlook 


By Dave Perlman 
Labor-endorsed state legislative candidates—both Democrats and 
Republicans—scored impressive victories in the Nov. 4 elections. 
In several states, liberals won control and in nearly every state, they 


increased their representation. 


The result, according to a survey of AFL-CIO state organiza- 


tions, is an improved prospect for’ 
higher unemployment benefits, 
more adequate workmen’s compen- 
sation, and needed funds for 
schools and highways. 

From a party standpoint, Dem- 
ocrats were heavy winners in 
state legislature contests. In three 
states — California, Connecticut 
and Ohio—they won both houses 
of the legislature from the Re- 
publicans. In five other states 
where they previously had only 
one house, they now control both 
houses. And in eight states, they 
captured one house of a previ- 
ously all-Republican legislature. 
In no state did they lose control. 

Here is a summary of the picture 
in a wide range of states where 
legislatures are scheduled to meet 
next year: 


Alabama—Legislature is wholly 
Democratic, predominantly con- 
servative. Labor will fight to keep 
“right-to-work” law enacted in 1953 
from being written into state con- 
stitution. 

Arizona — Conservative Demo- 
crats control state legislature. In 
wake of Goldwater-Fannin election 
victories, labor anticipates defensive 
battle against reactionary legisla- 
tion. 

California — Democrats swept 
into firm control of legislature for 
first time in history. Picked up 
minimum of eight seats in Senate 
and nine in Assembly with further 
gains possible from absentee bal- 
lots. Defeat of two reactionary 
members of Senate Labor Commit- 


(Continued on Page 11) 


and other measures designed to 
overhaul the Taft-Hartley Act to 
bring it into line with “industrial 
realities,” and put an end to the 
“infamous” “right-to-work” laws. 

It directed the creation of a four- 
man committee to be headed by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany “to 
devote itself immediately to the 
problem of securing “this neces- 
sary legislation.” Meany named 
Vice Presidents Walter P. Reuther, 
Al J. Hayes and George M. Har- 
rison to the committee. 

In its first action upon conven- 
ing two days after the election the 
council issued a statement declaring 
that the voters have “sharply and 
publicly rebuked those cynical poli- 
ticians and big business reaction- 
aries who sought to make political 
capital out of isolated instances of 
corruption in labor’s ranks exposed 
by the McClellan committee.” 

While the voters refused to buy 
the reactionary line, the council 
said, the .problem of meeting cor- 
ruption in the labor-management 
field remains. 

It noted that the AFL-CIO has 
taken “major steps” through adop- 
tion and implementation of its 
Codes of Ethical Practices and its 
strong anti-corruption campaign, 
but added that such campaigns 
“cannot reach unions outside our 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Bold New Program 
Urged in Congress 


By Saul Miller 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, heartened by the election of 
liberal congressmen, senators and governors, and the smashing 
defeat of “right-to-work” proposals in five states, has called on the 


new 86th Congress to “give the people the program for which 
they have voted.” 

That program, said the 29-man council, includes top priority 
for passage of constructive anti-corruption legislation, an overhaul 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and broad progress on the social welfare 
front. 

“The time is ripe,” the council asserted, “for bold forward steps 
for the welfare of America.” a 

The council, meeting in Washington two days after the election, 
read the results of the balloting as a repudiation of those “political 
leaders who have little faith in the dynamic character of the Ameri- 
can economy” and of cynical attempts to “beguile the American 
public into believing that the problem of corruption could be met 
only by legislation designed to destroy the trade union movement.” 

On the defeat of the “right-te-work” proposals, the cquncil 
declared that the “voters’ emphatic repudiation of these laws is 
a clear mandate to the Congress to end this flank attack on” 
labor.” , 

It emphasized the need especially for attention to two major 
problems in the labor relations area. The council called for: 

@ Legislation to root out corruption in labor-management rela- 
tions, patterned along the lines of the Kennedy-Ives bill, but omit- 
ting “certain unduly restrictive and unworkable sections written 
in haste on the floor of the Senate in response to political pressure.” 

@ General revision of the Taft-Hartley Act with particular 
attention to Sec. 14-b, the section that permits states to enact 
“right-to-work” laws. (See story this Page, text Page 4.) 


The council authorized, and AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany 
appointed, a special committee of council members “to devote 
itself immediately to the problem of securing this necessary, 
constructive legislation.” The committee will be composed of 
Meany as chairman and AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Walter P. 
Reuther, Al J. Hayes and George M. Harrison. 

Meany told reporters that he hoped labor would be able to work 
out a bill “agreeable” to Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, although 
the secretary “wittingly or unwittingly spoke for the opponents” 
of the measure at the last session of Congress. 

In addition to the pressing problem of corrective labor legisla- 
tion the council laid down a 10-point program based in part on 
the unfinished business of the 85th Congress. The program, the 
council noted, “contains only some of the major legislative areas 
in which action is long overdue.” (See story Page 3, text Page 4.) 

It includes aid to depressed areas, public works loans, federal 
aid to education for school construction and teachers’ salaries, 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Carpenters Reject 


Adoption of Codes 


St. Louis—The 28th general convention of the Carpenters Union 
has rejected acceptance of the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices 
and was considering a resolution to empower the union’s executive 
board to withdraw from membership in the AFL-CIO as the AFL- 
CIO News went to press. AY 

The action on the ethical prac- 
tices codes came in the form of a 
vote on a committee recommenda- 
tion to. “non-concur” in 4 resolution 
to adopt the codes, The AFL-CIO 
Executive Council has called on all 
affiliates to adopt the codes and see 
that they are observed and en- 
forced, 


The resolution. on withdrawal, 
reportedly supported by better 
than half the 2,000 delegates, was 
slated for action before adjourn. 
ment. As introduced it empow- 
ered the executive board to with- 
draw the union from the federa- 
tion if it deemed the action nec. 


(Continued on Page 9)” 
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injury, William H. Russell of the Pipe Fitters has utilized the skills 
he learned during 16 years of union membership to rig up special 
contrivances in his home to enable him to get around more easily. 
Special “gadgets” in his bedroom and bathroom, plus an elevator, 
were designed by Russell and built by him with the cooperation of 


fellow members of Pipe Fitters Local 636 in Detroit. 


Russell, an 


ardent sportsman despite his handicap, is shown preparing for a 


hunting trip with his dog, Smokey. 


Court Bars Tax Relief 
To Building Tradesmen 


The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that construction workers 
are not entitled to deduct for income tax purposes travel and living 
expenses on away-from-home employment which is of substantial 


or indefinite duration. 


In a 6 to 3 ruling the court upheld the decision of the Fourth 


Circuit Court of Appeals that it?— 
had made a “fair assessment” of the 
record in reversing a Tax Court 
decision holding for the construc- 
tion workers, members of the 
Piumbers and Pipe Fitters. 

The three men—James E. Peuri- 
foy, Kure Beach, N. C.; Paul V. 
Stines, Raleigh, N. C.; and John S. 
Hall, also of Raleigh—spent be- 
tween 8.5 and 20.5 months on a 
construction site in Kinston, N. C. 

In filing federal income tax 
returns they deducted money 
spent for board and lodging dur- 
ing their employment at Kinston. 
The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue disallowed the deduc- 
tions. 

The Supreme Court majority held 
that the issue was whether the 
employment was “temporary” or 
“indefinite.” 

Justice William O. Douglas wrote 
a dissent, joined by Justices Hugo 


Black and Charles Wittaker, de- 
claring that the construction work- 
ers had met the test set up in pre- 
vious decisions,,and adding: 

“I disagree with the (Tax) 
commissioner’s contention that 
‘home’ is synonymous with the 
situs of the employer’s business, 
Such a construction means that 
the taxpayer who is forced to 
travel from place to place to 
pursue his trade must carry his 
home on his back regardless of 
the fact that he maintains his 
family at an abode which meets 
all accepted definitions of ‘home.’ 

“I do not believe that Congress 
intended such a harsh result when 
it provided a deduction for travel- 
ing expenses. These construction 
workers do not have a permanent 
locus of employment as does the 
merchant or factory worker. They 
are required to travel from job to 


job in order to practice their trade. 


Maritime Federation 
Sef Up in Caribbean 


Establishment of a Maritime Federation of the Caribbean to 
work for the elimination of runaway-flag ship operations was pro- 
posed by the. AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept. at its fall meeting 


in Washington. 


The move was launched to combat the menace of unfair competi- 


tion to American shipping by con-® 
cerns which register their vessels 
under foreign flags to cut costs by 
paying starvation wages tar below 
union standards. 

Through the new federation, 
maritime unions of all nations in 
the Western Hemisphere will be en- 
couraged to work togethér for the 
improvement of wages and work- 
ing conditions throughout ent Car- 
ibbean area. 


The resolution calling for fed- 
eration was introduced by Paul 
Hall, president of the Seafarers, 
and adopted unanimously. It 
called upon the new group to 
work closely with the Intl. Trans- 
portworkers Federation in the lat- 
ter’s efforts to clamp an effective 
boycott against runaway-flag ship- 


ping. The Maritime Trades Dept. 


bo | 


pledged “total support” to thls 
boycott, 

In another action, the depart- 
ment’s executive board voted full 
support to the 16-month strike of 
the SIU Canadian District against 
the Canadian National Steamship 
Co. 

This ‘government-owned com- 
pany recently tried to break the 
strike by selling its ships to Cuban 
interests, but the move was check- 
mated when Cuban maritime un- 
ions, after appeals from the AFL- 
CIO, refused to man the vessels, 


it was announced that two ad- 
ditional unions had been accepted 
into affiliation, bringing the total 
to 15. The new affiliates are the 
Inti, Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers and the Laborers, 


surpass the 1957 figures. 


shows up dramatically when con- 
trasted with figures for the pre- 
vious quarters. 

In the first three months of 1958 
profits were off 35 percent from 


|| the same quarter in 1957, accord- 


ing to the Journal. In the second 
three months, the difference was 
31.9 percent. In the third quarter 
it was reduced to 9.2 percent. 
The Journak-says the continuing 
recovery is one factor explaining 
the rise but ‘that another is the 
“added benefits from cost reduc- 
tions which many companies made 


t| during the recession and which 


PARALYZED FOR SIX YEARS as the result of an on-the-job 


show up dramatically as volume 
rises.” 

These “cost reductions” are be- 
ing translated into sharply increased 
productivity. with fewer workers 
turning out a larger volume. 

The sharp rise in profits con- 
trasted with the general unemploy- 
ment figures released in detail by 
tHe Labor and Commerce Depart- 
ments after a general release prior 
to the election to aid the Republi- 
can cause. 

The mid-October rate of unem- 
ployment was still 7.1 percent, a 
slight drop from previous months. 
In October 1957 the rate was 4.7 
percent. ; 

The detailed figures showed that 
non-farm employment, which usu- 
ally rises moderately in Qctober, 
remained unchanged at 51.2 million 
and that manufacturing employ- 
ment showed a drop of about 200,- 
000. The report ascribed this de- 
cline to strikes in the automobile 
industry and some other scattered 
disputes, but economists pointed 
out that some drop in this area 
was due during the period whether 
there had been any labor disputes 
or not. 

The work-week in mid-October 
dropped from 39.9 hours to 39.6 
hours with the decline charged to 
labor disputes. © Similarly, weekly 
earnings dipped about $1 over the 
month from the same-cause. 

Meanwhile, eight union econo- 
mists submitted papers to the Joint 
Economic Committee on the rela- 
tionship of prices to economic 
stability and growth, 

AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg and Assistant Direc- 
tors Peter Henle and Nat Gold- 
finger pointed out that the slow- 
down in economic growth in 1956- 
57 and the sharp rise in non-pro- 
duction workers, along with the in- 
crease in interest payments and 
other non-production charges, pro- 
duced an upward push on prices 
that had nothing to do with wages. 

This, plus administered price 
policies in some of the basic key 
industries geared to maintain and 
increase profit margins, are respon- 
sible for the price increases, they 
said. 

They noted that wage and price 
gains generally kept pace with pro- 
ductivity gains and that except for 
price rises that were directly war- 


Red Cross Board 
Renames Unionists 


New York—Two trade un- 
ion officials have been re- 
elected to the board of direc- 
tors of the New York Red 
Cross Chapter. 

Chosen for three-year terms 
were Morris Iushewitz, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the New 
York City CIO Council, and 
Pres. Jack Townsend of Bar. 
tenders Local 15. Long ac- 
tive in Red Cross affairs, they 
were first elected to the board 
in 1955, 


‘Productivity Rise and Recovery | 
|Push Profits Toward ’57 Highs 


A dramatic rise in productivity plus the continuing recovery from the recession brought third-quar- 
ter corporate profits to within 9.2 percent of the record 1957 rate. 

That’s the report of the Wall Street Journal, which conducts a quarterly survey of profits. 
;| Journal added that preliminary indications for the last three months of the year are that profits may 


The 


The upward. surge of profits> 


related—either World War II or 
the Korean War—price fluctuation 
has been relatively narrow. 

The papers, complete with tables, 
knock out the growing’ contention 
that there has been a wage infla- 
tion in the past few years. 

Other labor economists submit- 


ting papers were Solomon. Barkin, 
Textile Workers Union of America; 
Everett M. Kassalow, AFL-CIO 
Industrial Union Dept.; Ben B. 
Seligman, Retail Clerks; James H. 
Wishart, Butcher Workmen, and 
Lazare Teper, Ladies Garment 
Workers. . 


Labor Gives Nation 
Savings Bond Film 


The 1959 U.S. Savings Bond film, produced by the AFL-CIO 
as part of its continuing support of bond drives, has been Officially 
turned over to the Treasury Dept. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany presented the first print of the 
half-hour-long film, “24 Hours in Tyrantland,” to Treasury Sec. 


Robert B. Anderson at a Savings'® 


Bond luncheon in Washington. 


Anderson praised the AFL-CIO 
for its long and continuing cam- 
paign to spur bond sales, calling 
it “most encouraging” to those 
charged with the responsibility for 
the sales. The film, he said, was 
just the most recent manifestation 
of labor’s interest and support. 


Meany, in a brief presentation 
address, paid special tribute to the 
Hollywood cast of the film, all 
members of the AFL-CIO, who do- 
nated their time and talent to in- 
sure its success. 


Starring in the picture are Robert 
Young and Jane Wyatt, supported 
by the entire cast of “Father Knows 
Best,” one of television’s most suc- 
cessful family situation comedies, 


Anderson said more than 100 
prints of the film would be distrib- 
uted to state offices of the Savings 
Bond Div. for showing at school, 
church, labor, civic, business and 
industrial meetings. 

In accepting the film, Anderson 
presented Meany with the Treasury 
Dept.’s Distinguished Service 
Award, which Meany accepted on 
behalf “of the millions of AFL- 
CIO members who made this film 
possible.” 

Besides Young and Miss Wyatt, 
others in the cast of “24 Hours in 
Tyrantland” are Elinor Donahue, 
Billy Gray and Lauren Chapin. 
The film was produced by Eugene 
Rodney and written by Roswell 
Rogers, who also contributed their 
talents, 


Council Asks Congress 


For Action on Housing 


Enactment of a comprehensive housing bill that will make up for 
past failures and meet the growing need for homes that most 
American families cannot now afford was asked of Congress by 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council at its meeting in Washington. 


“The present critical situation 


enact a total housing program,” the 


council said, “enabling local com- 
munities to go ahead with the 
urgent task of programming the 
necessary projects for the needed 
middle-income and _ low-income 
housing, along with the related 
work of slum clearance, urban re- 
development and improvement of 
community facilities. 

“Congress ‘should reject all at- 
tempts to fragment the over-all 
housing program into splinter en- 
actments or to substitute fractional 
emergency measures for it.” 

The “keystone of the enact- 
ment,” the council said, should 
be extension of the “time-tested 
public housing program” for low. 
income families. It should in- 
clude adequate provision, with- 
out subsidies, for moderate-in- 
come families. Local commun- 
ities, the council continued, 
should be given “encouragement 
and adequate aid” in slum clear- 
ance and urban redevelopment, 
while the college housing pro- 
gram and the Federal Housing 
Agency should be continued. 

“Discrimination and segregation 
in housing because of race, creed, 

color or national origin are con- 
trary to the democratic way of 
life and should be eliminated as 
quickly as possible,” the council de- 
clared. 

“To this end standards should 
be established requiring that all 

housing built with the aid of 
federal funds or credit or any 
other form of financial assistance 
or guarantee should be made 
available to minority families on 
an equal basis with all other 
families.” 


demands that the next Congress 


Labor Backs 
Nationwide 
Blood Bank 


The full cooperation and active 
participation of organized labor will 
be offered the Joint Blood Coun 
cil and its agencies in developing 
and maintaining a national blood 
program, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council decided. 

A national uniform voluntary 
system of blood banks should be 
established and the blood and its 
derivatives should be made avaik 
able without cost for the blood 
itself, the council emphasized. 

Other points the AFL-CIO lead 
ership stressed included: 

@ That hospital and laboratory 
charges for administering and test- 
ing blood be maintained at a min 
imum, 

@ That all blood banks operate 
under the uniform licensing stand 


| ards prescribed by the U.S. Publie 


Health Service and the accredita- 
tion standards adopted by the Joint 
Blood Council. 

@ That there be no segregation 


of blood or blood derivatives along | 


racial lines. 

@ That replacement of blood ia 
the blood bank be on a one-for-one 
basis. 

@ That coverage include the par 
ticipant and his family. 

@ That a national clearing house 
or exchange for blood and blood 
credits be established and main 
tained. j 

@ That research be stepped up. 
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Page Three 


| CouncilAsksAction on T-H, Corruption 


‘Bold’ Legislative Program 
Essential, Congress Told 


(Continued from Page 1) 
medical care for social security recipients, river basin develop- 
ment and self financing for TVA, increasing the minimum wage 


_ to $1.25 and extending it to millions now unprotected, modern- 


ization of unemployment compensation and creation of new 
federal standards, increased retirement and jobless benefits for 
rail workers, a comprehensive housing program, farm legisla- 
tion to aid working farm families, and providing America with 
an adequate defense program. 

The council adopted a separate statement calling for broadening 


' of existing civil rights legislation, amendment of-Senate Rule 22 to 


end filibusters and enforcement at all levels of existing laws to put 


an end to the acts of violence that have been reported across the- 


nation. (See story this page.) - 

The council also pledged the cooperation of the AFL-CIO in 
developing and maintaining a national blood bank program and 
laid down a 10-point progam setting up workable standards. (See 
story, Page 2.) 

To the voters in the five states—California, Ohio, Washing- 
ton, Colorado and Idaho—where “right-to-work” proposals were 
defeated the council gave its “sincere thanks” for believing “as 
we do that destruction of the labor movement would do irrep- 
arable damage to one of the bulwarks of paso ma (See 
story, Page 12.) 

At two press conferences Meany told reporters: . 

e@ Three AFL-CIO unions—the Meat Cutters, Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers and Operating Engineers—have made “consid- 
erable progress” in moving into full compliance with the ethical 
practices codes in light of revelations made, before the McClellan | 
special committee. 

@ The United Textile Workers and the Distillery Workers, cur- 
reels under probation and supervision of an AFL-CIO monitor, 
are being run in a “completely satisfactory way,” but that the 
monitorships will be continued for the time being. 

@ In the case of the Carpenters and its president, Maurice 
A. Hutcheson, who was invited to appear before the council . to 
explain congressional committee testimony affecting both Hutch- 
eson and the union, Meany said the council had extended a new 
invitation and is willing to hold a special meeting at a week’s notice 
to accommodate Hutcheson. He stressed that the council wanted 
Hutcheson to appear personally to explain the testimony. 

@ The meeting of the Carpenters executive board, prior to-its 
convention which opened Nov. 10, prevented Hutcheson from ap- 
pearing at this council miecting, Meany said. He noted also. that 
Hutcheson sent the council material on the questions discussed. 

@ The “bugaboo of inflation” should not be used to “stop the 
forward progress” of the American people. While inflation is a 
question of some concern, Meany said, he did not share Pres. 
Eisenhower’s “terrific fear,” adding that specifically defense expend- 
itures should not be cut because of inflation: worries. 

@ Nelson Rockefeller, governor-elect of New York, has a 
“progressive and liberal viewpoint” and his previous record in gov- 
ernment has been a good one. Rockefeller’s victory, in light of 
labor support for Gov, Averell Harriman, said Meany, indicated 
that unions do not control the votes of their members, although 
the endorsement would have had more meaning to union members 
if there had been a contest between a liberal and ultra-conservative. 

@ A report by Dir. of Organization John W. Livingston, re- 
porting unions winning 68 percent of NLRB elections, shows that 
workers and the people generally were taking a calm, mature look 
at revelations before the McClellan committee and decidirig that 
the evidence of corruption unearthed does not constitute an indict- 
ment of the entire trade union movement. 

@ Every organization with an agreement with the expelled 
Teamsters Union has cancelled the agrecaient or scheduled meet- 
ings to do so. 

@ The next meeting of the Executive Council will be held in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico on Feb. 16 in response to an invitation from 
Puerto Rican Gov. Luis Munoz Marin, The meeting had been 
previously scheduled. for Washington. 


TWO AFL-CIO VICE PRESIDENTS—Al. J. 
Hayes, ° Machinists’ president (standing) and 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION is held in council 
chambers by three members of AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council. Left to right are: Pres. Joseph A. 


‘Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


|AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL’S 10-point program for action 
by the 86th Congress is discussed by Pres. George Meany and Vice 
Program called for immediate steps to 
end the recession and mass unemployment, coupled with “broad 
progress on the social welfare front.” 


Council Adopts 10-Point 
Legislative Program | 


A legislative program geared to ending the recession and mass 
unemployment and producing “broad progress on the social welfare 
front” has been set in action by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 


Citing the emphatic vote of the American people in favor of 
forging ahead in a dynamic economy and against the “stand-still” 


at the polls, the council hammered 
out a minimum 10-point program. 

The time is ripe, the 29-member 
body said, “for bold forward steps 
for the welfare of all America.” 

The 10-point program, which 
“contains only some of the major 
legislative areas in which action is 
long overdue,” called for: 

1—Implementation of the Full 
Employment Act including public 
works loans and aid to depresséd 
areas. © 

2—Passage of federal aid-to-ed- 
ucation legislation especially in. the 
area of school construction and 
teachers’ salaries. 

3—Adoption of the Forand bill 
to provide hospital and surgical care 
for recipients of social security ben- 
efits. 

4—Development of. natural re- 
sources, including self-financing for 
TVA and development of multi- 
purpose projects for the great river 
basins. 


George M. Harrison, Railway Clerks’ president— pBeirne of the Communications Workers; AFL- 


discuss one of the many items on the fall meeting 
agenda of the federation’s Executive Council. 


CIO Sec.-Treas. 
| Carriers Pres, William C. Doherty, 


William F. Schnitzler; and Letter 


policies of many legislators defeated’ 


wage law, increasing it to $1.25 
an hour, and extension of its pro- 
visions to millions of now _unpro- 
tected workers. 

6—Modernization of the unem- 
ployment compensation system. 

7—Increasing retirement and un- 
employment benefits for railroad 
workers, : 

8—Enactment of a comprehen- 
sive housing program. 

9—Passage of farm legislation to 
provide working farm families their 
full equity in the’ American econ- 
omy. 

10—Provide America with an 
adequate defense program, a matter 
“too important to be determined 


5—Revision of the minimum| 


\Council Urges 


‘Enforceable’ 
Civil Rights 


A call to affiliates to raise their 
voices in a demand for “enforce- 
able civil rights, for neighborliness 
and good will among men in every 
American community under the 
rule of law” was sounded by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
meeting | in Washington. 

The “wave of lawlessness, vio-. 
lence and wholesale denial of civil 
rights” that has “wrought destruc- 
tion upon schools, meeting places 
rand houses of worship,” the-coun- 
cil said in a statement, “call for 
prompt, fundamental and effective 
remedies.” 

“These shocking occurrences,” 
the council said, “fall into a pattern 
making .it clear that they are the 
handiwork of hate-mongering con- 
spirators who have set out to ter- 
rorize and intimidate law-abiding 
and peace-loving citizens. 

“We look to federal, state and 
local law enforcement agencies to 
cope with these acts of violence.” 

The council asked Congress to 
broaden the Civil Rights Law of 
1957 “so’as to extend effective pro- 
tection to every ‘constitutionally 
guaranteed civil right of our citi- 
zens,” and expressed the hope that 
the incoming Senate will amend 
Rule 22 “so that the majority rule 
may prevail and not be thwarted 
by a recalcitrant minority.” 


Meany Joins Group 
Fighting Bias Bombs 


AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany is serving on a newly- 
organized national committee 
formed to mobilize public 
opinion against bombings of 
scheols and churches. 

The committee was an- 
nounced by the office of col- 
| umnist Drew Pearson, which 
said the organization will be 
called “Americans Against 
Bombs of Bigotry.” Co-chair- 
. men are Gov.-Elect Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown of California 
and Charles P. Taft of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Taft and Brown said the 
organization would provide a 
means by which “citizens can 
contribute to the communi- 
ties and congregations which 
have suffered, and post stand- 
ing rewards for apprehension 


of the guilty.” 


solely by bookkeepers.” 


Meany Heads AFL-CIO 
Drive for Clean-Up Law 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ranks nor be fully successful so 
long as unscrupulous employers are 
left free to subyert union leaders 
through bribes and gifts.” 

The answer, said the council, is 
“sound, constructive” legislation 
that will eliminate opportunities for 
corruption while preserving the 
‘traditional and legitimate func- 
tions of trade unions.” 

Legislation “patterned along the 
lines of the Kennedy-Ives bill which 
will omit certain unduly restrictive 
and unworkable sections” is the 
major objective of the drive. 


The bill passed the Senate 88-to-| 


1 in the last Congress but was de- 
feated in the House by a coalition 
of Administration leaders, the Na- 
tional Association of Manufac- 
turers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Parallel with the drive to secure 
anti-corruption legislation the fed- 
eration has called on the labor 
committees of both houses to un- 


dertake general revision of the Taft- 


Hartley Act to bring it into line 
with “its own professed policy of 
promoting free collective bargain- 
ing.” 

The council called specifically 
for repeal of Section 14-b, the sec- 
tion of T-H that “permits the in- 
famous ‘right-to-work’ laws to over- 
ride the public policy of the na- 
tion” on the union shop. The 
voters’ “emphatic repudiation” of 
these laws, the council said, “is a 
clear mandate to the Congress to 
end this flank attack on organized 
labor.” 

Sen. Jobn F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
appearing on NBC’s “Meet the 
Press,” said he believes the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee should study 
the possibility of a federal ban on 
state “right-to-work” laws. 

Top priority for the new Con- 
gress in the field of labor legisla- 
tion, he said, should be passage of 
a labor reform bill similar to the 


Kennedy-Ives measures of the 85th 
Congress, i 
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What Labor Asks of Congress 


The jollowing ‘statement asking liberal legislation 
in the interests of all the people was adopted by the 


» AFL-CIO Executive Council on Nov. 7: 


The American people on Nov. 4 very emphatically 
indicated that they do not agree with those political 
leaders who have little faith in the dynamic character 
of our national economy. By an overwhelming vote, 
they elected to the Congress mew senators and rep- 
resentatives who want to forge ahead and properly 
utilize our nation’s human and natural resources to 


build a better world for all, By the same vote, they 


retired many members of the Congress who have 
followed a stand-still policy. 

There are many tasks crying for ‘attention from 
the 86th Congress, work that has been left undone by 
the last few Congresses. The AFL-CIO has pre- 
viously pointed out that while the 85th Congress 
made some important strides, thanks “to the effective 
majority leadership.in both houses of Congress,” at 
the same time “formidable opposition. within both 


parties” and lack of effective leadership by the Ad- 


ministration prevented greater progress. 

We believe the time is ripe for bold forward steps 
for the welfare of all America. Specifically, the vot- 
ers called for an end to recession and mass unem- 
ployment. They called for broad progress on the 
social welfare front. 

In addition to the legislative matters heretofore 
outlined by the AFL-CIO, it is our belief that in 
order to achieve the kind of progressive America for 
which the voters spoke, the Congress must move 
promptly to handle its unfinished business. To wit, 
the Congress should: 


b | Take proper steps to fully implemeft the intent 
e of the Full Employment Act. Such steps should 
include public works loans to municipalities at low 
interest rates and aid to depressed areas, where un- 
employment is chronic and human suffering severe. 

Even in October, the month of lowest unemploy- 
ment, 18 additional cities were placed on the roster 
of depressed areas, demonstrating that this problem 
continues to grow. 


Pass legislation similar to the- Murray-Metcalf 

e bill for adequate federal aid to education. A 

crisis in education still exists due primarily to a short- 

age of classrooms and inadequate salaries for teach- 

ers. To solve these problems there must be federal 
assistance. 


l 


Adopt the Forand bill to provide hospital and 
e surgical care for recipients of Old Age and 


. Survivors Insurance benefits.~It is still either im- 


possible or too costly for our senior citizens to obtain 
such -insurance through non-profit or commercial 
channels. 


Give prompt attention to adequate development 
e of our natural resources. Self-financing for the 


TVA should be passed and multi-purpose projects 


for our great river basins be developed. Urgent at- 
tention must also be paid to a program for peaceful 
uses of the atom. 


Revise the Fair Labor Standards Act in terms 
e@ of 1959's realities. The minimum wage should 
be increased to at least $1.25 an hour and millions 


of workers, particularly in the service trades, should 


be brought under the act’s protection. 


Modernize the~ unemployment compensation 

@ system. Federal standards should be established 

to guarantee unemployed workers a more realistic 
percentage of their normal paycheck. 


qT Immediately increase ‘Tetirement and unem- 
e ployment benefits for railroad workers. One 
of the blackest marks in the record of the 85th Con- 


gress was its failure to pass such a bill. 


Move rapidly to build the homes America needs. 

e Aid to private home building and public hous- 

ing, extension of slum clearance and urban renewal 

programs cry out for action since we are barely build- 
ing half the housing units this country needs. 


Farm legislation to provide working farm fami- 
‘@ lies their full equity in the American economy. 


Provide America with an adequate defense 
® program. America’s security is too impor- 
tant a matter to be determined solely by bookkeep- 
ers. It can never be a question of how much defense 
can we afford but can we afford to have anyihing 


‘less than adequate defense. 


This list contains only some of the major legisla- 
tive areas in which action is long overdue. We are 
hopeful that now that the people of America have 
spoken ‘that prompt and vigorous action will result. 
This is not the time to raise‘false issues. This is the 
time to give the American people the program for 
which they have voted and, which the intelligent use 
of our human and material resources makes possible. 


Council Seeks New Labor Legislation 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council issued the fol- 
lowing statement on labor legislation on Nov. 6: 


The voters of the United States have sharply and 
publicly rebuked those cynical politicians and big 
business reactionaries who sought to make -political 
capital out of the isolated instances of corruption in 
labor’s ranks exposed by the McClellan Committee. 

These politicians, aided and abetted by the NAM 
and the Chamber of Commerce, killed the Kennedy- 
Ives bill on Aug. 18, a bill which would have done 
much to meet the problem of corruption in the labor- 
management field. By so doing they thought they 
could beguile the American public into believing 
that the problem of corruption could be met only 
by legislation designed to destroy the trade union 
movement. = 

The public did not swallow these political false- 
hoods. The voters placed the blame for the defeat of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill squarely upon the shoulders of 
those responsible—the Administration’s: Republican 
leadership and the big business lobbyists. 

The voters have made this clear by their defeat of 
the leaders of this cynical bloc and by the election of 
liberal and progressive congressmen and senators. 

However, the problem of meeting corruption in 
the labor-management field remains. 

Although the AFL-CIO itself has taken major 
steps through the adoption and implementation of 
its codes of ethical practices, it is clear that our anti- 
corruption campaign cannot reach unions outside our 
ranks nor be fully successful so long as unscrupulous 
employers are left free to subvert union leaders 
through bribes and gifts. 

The AFL-CIO reiterates its determination to seek 
an end to this situation through the adoption of 
sound, constructive, necessary legislation which will 


eliminate opportunities for corruption while at the 
same time preserving the traditional and legitimate 
functions of trade unions. _ 

We will seek legislation in the first session of the 
86th Congress patterned along the lines of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill but which will omit certain unduly 
restrictive and unworkable sections written in haste 
on the floor of the Senate in response to political 
pressure. 

To that end, the AFL-CIO Executive Council here- 
by authorizes Pres. Meany to designate a committee 
of council members, of which he shall be chairman, 
to devote itself immediately to the problem of secur- 
ing this necessary, constructive legislation. . 


At the same time, we reiterate our determination 
to seek general revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, now 
long overdue. We urge that the labor committees of 
both houses undertake immediate consideration of 
this important and complex subject in order to bring 
the Taft-Hartley Act into line with industrial realities 
and its own professed policy of promoting free pal 
lective bargaining. 


In particular, we call for the repeal of Sec. 14(b), 
the section of the Taft-Hartley Act that permits the 
infamous “right-to-work” laws to override the public 
policy of the nation on the union shop. The voters’ 
emphatic repudiation of these laws is a clear mandate 
to the Congress to end this flank attack on organized 
labor. 


We will push for the necessary and needed social 
welfare legislative improvements for which the vot- 
ers of America spoke so strongly on Tuesday (Nov. 4), 
but we do declare it to be our intention to give the 
adoption of constructive labor reform legislation and 
major revision of the Taft-Hartley Act high priority 
on labor’s legislative agenda for 1959, 


Lodge Named Assistant to Mitchell 


George C. Lodge, director of in- 
formation for the Labor Dept. for 
the past four years, has been named 
assistant secretary of labor for in- 
ternational affairs, succeeding J. 
Ernest Wilkins. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
named Roger G. Kennedy, a for- 
mer radio and television commenta- 
tor, to succeed Lodge in the in- 
formation post. 

Wilkins will continue as a 

member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Civil Rights. There 


has been some speculation that 
he may be appointed to another 
post in the government, 


Lodge, 31, was on the staff of 
the Boston Herald before his ap- 
pointment to: the information post. 
He served as a special representa- 
tive of the secretary of labor to Intl. 
Labor Organization conferences in 
1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957. Last 
June he was alternate to Mitchell 
and adviser to the government del- 
egation to the ILO, 


Kennedy, 32, has served since 
1957 as executive director of the 
Dallas, Tex., Council on World Af- 
fairs. He has been a news. commen- 
tator on NBC radio and TV shows 
and has a BA degree from Yale 
and a law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

In 1952 Kennedy was the Re- 
publican nominee for Congress in 
the 4th Minnesota District, but was 
defeated in the general election, 


Building a Free World 
Cited as Goal for U.S. . 


New York—“The aim of our nation’s foreign policy should I 
to help develop a free and prosperous world,” George M. Harrison, 
president of the Railway Clerks and a U.S. delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly, told the 40th anniversary meeting of 
the Foreign Policy Association at the World Affairs Center in the 


UN Plaza here. 


As American labor sees it, Harri- 
son declared, this should be “a 
world in which an ever greater 
number of people should enjoy in- 
dividual human dignity, freedom 
and increasing opportunity for well- 
being.” 

Harrison said “the period. in 
which we are living is perilous,” 

_ but we must not “lose sight of - 
the important fact that the times 
(also) are promising because 
there is a growing awareness on 
the part of the great mass of 
people—in varying degrees on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain— 
that it has beeome possible, from 
the economic and technological | 
angle, for mankind to have a 

. world free from poverty, dicta- 
torship and war.” 

’ As one of six points in an AFL- 

CIO program, Harrison called for 

convening “an economic confer- 


*) nations 


ence of non-totalitarian - countries 
for reducing trade barriers among 
them, expanding their domestic 
markets, increasing their produc- 
tivity and purchasing power, stabi- 
lizing basic commodity prices, and 
establishing an international con-: 
sumers’ credit fund for the peoples 
of Africa, Asia and Latin America.” 
At the same time, Hartison 
asserted, “we cannot expect other 
nations to take seriously our de- 
votion to their enjoying human 
rights and well-being if we don’t 
actively and seriously 
and protect human rights for all 
our own people.” 

Sen. Jacob K. Javits (R-N.Y.), 
reminded a luncheon meeting that 
most people in the uncommitted 
“are yellow, black, or 
bfown,” and that we cannot expect 
them to choose us instead of Soviet 
Russia unless they can trust our 
leadership. 


Backers of ‘Work’ Plan 
New Attack in 6 States 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Maryland, Michigan, New Mexico 
and Wisconsin in the next two 
years, an industrialist active behind 
the scenes in pressing the anti-labor 
fight conceded that a new slogan 
would be necessary. 

The Wall Street Journal quoted 
the unnamed industrialist as admit- 


ting he was “shocked and stunned” | 


by defeat of “work” proposals in 
California, Colorado, Idaho, Ohio 
and Washington. : 

“Some new course’ must be 
found,” the businessmen’s news- 
paper quoted him as_ saying. 
‘Right-to-work’ has been type- 
cast as a villain in the public 
mind. I don’t think we can ever 
change the public’s image of the 
law. It’s too emotional.” 

In California, where the Demo- 
crats swept to a victory of unpre- 
cedented proportions—capturing a 
Senate seat, three House seats, the 
governorship, all top state offices, 
and control of the state legislature 
for the first time in the 20th cen- 
tury—the post-mortem was con- 
ducted by outgoing Republican 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight. 

Elbowed out of a re-election at- 
‘tempt by Sen. William “F. Know- 
land, with whom he had publicly 
feuded over the “work” issue, 
Knight gave this analysis of the 
election debacle: 

“I warned the Republicans, not 
once but many times, that if they 
succumbed to the temptation of 
making an attack on the working 
people of California they would 
be the losers.” 

The fact that Knowland openly 
embraced the “work” issue, he. said, 
left “no possibility of success” and 
“ruined things for the GOP. in 
California.” 

From highly-industrialized Ohio, 
where Democrats effected a similar 
clean sweep while defeating the 
“work” issue by a million-vote ma- 
jority, State GOP Chairman Ray 
Bliss also blamed the defeat of his 
party on “the intervention of the 
‘right-to-work’ enthusiasts.” 

Bliss issued a statement saying 
that in the past year he “repeatedly 
warned” R-T-W proponents “that 
this defeat would be a possible con- 
sequence” of putting the issue on 
the ballot. “They chose to ignore 
my warnings,” he continued. “I 
estimate that a minimum of 200,- 
000 additonal labor Democratic 


votes went to the polls solely be- 
cause this issue was on the ballot.” 

Bliss, along with veteran Sen. 
John W. Bricker, had tried to keep 
the compulsory open-shop issue off 


the ballot, fearing exactly the lick- 
ing they took at the hands of 
aroused voters. But they were 
steamrollered by business interests 
who insisted the GOP would ride to 
victory under ‘the anti-union ban- 
ner. 

Ohio’s Gov. C. William O’Neill 
was the first Republican candi- 
date to speak out in favor of 
“work.” Bricker, in what was de- 
scribed as an effort to avoid the 
kind of feuding that divided the 
California Republicans, belatedly 
joined with O'Neill in declaring 
R-T-W as the campaign’s “big 
issue.” 

In the outpouring of votes which 
followed, they dragged down to de-. 
feat with them three GOP Con- 
gressmen and lost control of the 
legislature. 

Colorado, Idaho and Washington 
voters strengthened the position of 
the Democratic party while defeat- 
ing the “work” proposals. And 
even in Kansas, where the measure 
passed by 90,000-vote margin, the 
Democrats picked up strength. 

The defeat of “right-to-work” in 
Idaho led State AFL-CIO Pres. 
Robert Lenaghen to term it “a 
tribute to the sound judgement of 
Idaho peaple.” In a state with 
scarcely 25,000 union members, he 
noted, “the people have calmly up- 
held the collective bargaining proo- 
ess.” 

Lenaghen added that much of 
the petition’s support “came from 
people with little understanding 
of the bargaining process, from 
farmers’ resentment against the 
bind many of them are in, and 
from those who were led to be- 
lieve that hobbling Idaho workers 
would somehow correct national 
abuses which require a national 
cure.” 


Last-Minute Figures 
On ‘Work’ Voting 

Here are the latest unoffi- 
cial figures on how “right-to- 
work” proposals fared at the 
polls Noy. 4: 

California — Yes, 1,934, 
911; No, 2,903,309. 

Colorado—Yes, 200,027; 
No, 315,683. 

Idaho—Yes, 117,923; No, 
124,147. 

Kansas—Yes, 369,511; No, 
280,325. 

Ohio—Yes, 1 080,266; No, 
2,007,291. 

Washington — Yes, 
103; No, 530,917. 
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AFL-CIO Sponsors Bond Film: | Pie fe: aie ee te 


- |Father Knows Best AboutLifein Tyrantland 
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LEARNING FIRST-HAND the sharp contrast between democracy 
and totalitarianism, Elinor Donahue, Lauren Chapin and Billy Gray 
conspire against unfair treatment in this scene from “24 Hours in 
Tyrantland.” All production costs for the film, produced by Screen 
Gems, Inc., were defrayed by the AFL-CIO. 
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DEMONSTRATING CONTINUED SUPPORT of the Treasury Dept.’s Savings Bonds program, the 
AFL-CIO is sponsoring a half-hour motion picture to promote the sale of Savings Bonds in 1959. 
The film stars the cast of “Father Knows Best,” popular weekly television series, shown here with one 
of the posters urging Americans to invest in their country’s future. : 
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10 a [= FILM STARS Robert Young and Jane Wyatt discuss the failure 
as STERN MEASURES are used by Robert Young to help his “family” better appreciate the freedoms of their screen “family” to cooperate willingly in Share-in-America 
% and privileges that are part of an American family’s democratic way of life. Over 100 prints of the Savings Bond campaign. The entire cast—like the film’s producer, 
‘s motion picture will be distributed to state offices of the Treasury’s Savings Bond Division for show- Eugene Rodney, and writer Boswell Rogers—contributed their 
of ing to business, industry, civic, fraternal and labor groups. talent to the making of the Savings Bond motion picture. 
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BREAD AND WATER is the mealtime fare for members of the 

“Father Knows Best” family who defy authority during 24-hour § — oo : Seg . oe me a ks 
period under mock dictatorship, which points up need for pitching DEPRIVED OF NORMAL PRIVILEGES for 24 hours, children line up to receiye orders on work 
in to make Savings Bonds campaign successful. “Tyrantland” was to be done while they are pawns of-“the state”—their parents. Before filmy is finished, children come 
premiered Nov. 10 for leading Treasury volunteers, following lunch- to understand that purchase of Savings Bonds helps insure the peace and economic health of America, 
eon ceremony at which AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany presented Anderson, in letter to Meany, praised labor federation’s “magnificent expression of patriotism” in 
the first print to Treasury Sec. Robert B. Anderson, making funds available for production of the motion picture, 
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Action on Kennedy-Ives_ - 


4 Ne INCOMING 86TH CONGRESS faces a heavy work load 
of translating into concrete legislation the voters’ determina- 
tion to build a strong, liberal America based on broad social prog- 
ress and full production and full employment. 

But it should turn its early attention to an issue which played 
a major role in the 1958 campaign and on which the voters spoke 
out sharply and decisively—the problems of soon ee in ibor- 
management relations. . 

The election results prove beyond doubt that the voters will. not 
buy a propaganda line aimed at destruction of the trade union 
movement under the guise of “reform” legislation. 

This is the time, then, to remove the corruption issue from the 
political scene by adopting sound, constructive legislation pat- 
terned along the lines-of the Kennedy-Ives bill to help the trade 
union movement finish the jéb of rooting out racketeers and to 
proyide the necessary tools for exposing the ee in man- 
agement’s ranks. 


Labor has pledged its’ full support to this job. Now it’s up to 
top management groups to roll ni their sleeves and help labor set 
the job done. 


Bonds for America 


i THOUSANDS of communities across the land next year the 

U.S. Treasury will show a film to spur the sale of U.S. Savings 
Bonds—a film produced by the AFL-CIO. 

The AFL-CIO produced the film—and members of AFL-CIO 


- unions contributed their time and talent—because of labor’s basic 


and firmly-held belief that what’s good for America is good for labor. 
An increased sale of U.S. Savings Bonds to help keep America 
strong and free has labor’s support because a free trade union 
movement can exist only in a democratic nation capable of with- 
standing the challenge of totalitarian communism. 


The AFL-CIO is proud to participate in this venture to bring 
to all Americans the hard facts of dictatorship and the vital neces- 
sity of buying a share in America to keep it prosperous and strong. 


Get Rid of the Thing 


A NUMBER OF BRUISED and battered candidates patching 
up their wounds after defeat in the Nov. 4 elections appar- 
ently are tacking an additional label to the phony “right-to-work” 
medicine bottle—‘“beware, political poison.” 

To the best of this paper’s knowledge, not one nationally. signifi- 
cant political candidate supporting the “right-to-work” proposal 
was victorious in the 1958 elections with the exception of Sen. Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona. 

In Ohio, California and Indiana supporters of compulsory open 
shop legislation went down to overwhelming defeat. In Colorado 
and Washington, where “work” proposals were defeated, there 
was a close relationship between the margin of votes against the 
“work” proposal and the margin of defeat for supporters of 
R-T-W. 

In Kansas, a partly industrial state where the “work” proposal was 
approved, the successful candidates for major office were neverthe- 
less opponents of the open-shop plan. 

The antidote is close to hand—trepeal of Sec. 14-b of the Taft- 
Hartley Act which permits these laws to exist, thus removing this 
essentially destructive issue from future election contests. 
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Filing the Results! 


BRAWH FOR Tue 


Goldberg Sees Chasm Widening: 


The following is excerpted from. “The State of 
Labor-Management Relations 1958-59,” an address 
delivered by Arthur J. Goldberg, special counsel of 
the AFL-CIO, at the University of Wisconsin under 
the auspices of the Sidney Hillman Foundation. 


HROUGHOUT AMERICAN INDUSTRY there 
is a widespread movement to replace genuine 
acceptance of and cooperation with unions by a 


keeping the unions at arm’s length, of working with 
the union as little as. possible, or seeking, wherever 
possible, to go around the union to its members 
rather than to deal with the union as a living in- 
stitution. 5 

This philosophy treats unions as necessary evils 
rather than as constructive partners in achieving 
harmonious and productive labor-management re- 
lations. ; 

I have pondered about the reasons for this~polari- 
zation of viewpoint. I din’t believe that it can be 
fairly attributed to an overreaching on the part of 
the American labor movement. I don’t think that in 
measuring the relative bargaining power of Ameri- 
can employers and American labor unions it can be 
said that the bargaining power of the unions is su- 
perior to that of the employers. 

If I were compelled:to make a general assessment 
of the relative bargaining strength of American 
unions and American employers, I would unhesi- 
tatingly say that in looking at the total picture the 
greater strength is still on the side of the employers. 

But, whether I am right on this or not, it is cer- 
tainly true that the American industrial scene is not 
one in which poor, down-trodden, profitless business 
enterprises have every last penny extracted from 
them by powerful labor unions. Wage and profit 
Statistics eertainly do not point to such a picture 
for the economy as a whole. Nor do they show such 
a condition in the particular industries in which 
the large unions, which are usually denounced as 
monopolies by labor critics, exist. 


PERHAPS THIS 


Taft-Hartley Act which speaks of encouraging both 
collective bargaining and individual bargaining—a 
complete contradiction of terms. Perhaps it arises 
from the fact that we have a new generation of 
business, and to a lesser extent of labor, leadership. 

The generation passing from the scene developed 
mutual understanding and sometimes even friendship 
from their common experiences in important gov- 
ernmental posts such as the War Production Board 
and the War Labor Board during the last war. The 
present generation on both sides are more inclined 
to be organization men, with all of the parochial 
characteristics of that breed. ~ 


My own thinking leads to a proposal for a Labor- 
Management Assembly, modeled after the United 


philosophy of labor-management relations keyed to~ 


HARDENING of attitudes 
stems from the bifurcated philosophy behind the 


Labor-Management Assembly 
Urged to Improve Relations 


Nations Assembly, as an instrument for bringing 
together the leading figures in American industry 
and the leading figures in the American-trade union 
movement for a periodic examination and discussion 
of the issues which affect us all and in which we find 
so little common ground. 

I propose that the Labor-Management Assembly 
be convened under the auspices of the goyernment 
of the United States and that the secretaries of com 
merce and labor act as co-chairmen. But I imme 
diately add that this should not be a government- 
dominated organization any more than the ILO, on 
the international level, is a government-dominated 
institution, although government participates along 
with labor and management representatives in its 
functioning. 

I view the role of government as providing pres- 
tige, of supplying facts, and of bringing together 
a secretariat for the conduct of the meeting. It is not 
even important, it seems to me, whether the Seo- 
retary of Labor and the Secretary of Commerce 


‘see eye to eye—normally they don’t—on these 


problems. 

TO SERVE ITS PROPER purposes and to achieve 
any beneficial results, the Labor-Management Assem- 
bly must meet at regular periodic intervals and must 
receive top level attendance and-top level thinking 
from both sides. 

_I would propose that the present membership of 
the Business: Advisory Council, enlarged by repre- 
sentative small business men, constitute the industry 
representation. The General Board of the AFL- 
CIO, on which sits at least one representative from 
each affiliated union, large and small, would consti- 
tute labor representation—with the proviso that re- 
spectable unaffiliated unions should of course be im 
vited. 

I would hope that the Labor-Management As 


.sembly would not issue statements unless they are 


unanimously agreed upon, and unless the common 
denominator -is higher than agreement that sin is 
bad and morality is good. Primarily, if the Labor- 


-Management Assembly is to be successful, it must 


be a place to discuss’ and think about important 
issues in the labor-management area on a broader 
basis than is possible in collective bargaining, not 
to fight ‘and bicker over the words of a contract 
or a resolution. 

If the discussions are to be profitable, they should 
be “off the record” except’ for agreed-upon state- 
nients, so that no one need be concerned that his 
remarks will be cited against him, 

Finally, I would hope that at the periodic meet- 
ings ample opportunities would be provided, as at 
international assemblies, for social intercourse be- 


‘tween ‘individuals in the respective groups—some- 


thing that has been. increasingly lacking since the 
wartime agencies, functioned and the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. 
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IGOP Defeat Worst Since '36 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts. of John W. Vandercook, ABC com-— 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 

through Friday at 10 p. m., EDT.) 


FTER SIX YEAR’S control of the Executive 
Branch of the government, in by no means 
totally disastrous period, the GOP has succeeded 
so losing the confidence of the American people 
at the Democrats have attained the highest majori- 
jes in both the House and in the Senate since the 
heyday of Franklin D. 


back in 1936. 
The party of Roosevelt, 
- ‘Truman and Stevenson has 
a staggering majority in the 
House. of somewhere in the 


13 additional seats gained 
by the Democrats in the 
Senate is more remarkable 
than the 12-seat gain 
scored by that party at 

the depth of the Hoover 
depression in 1932. : 


From almost any enlightened point of view, a most 
sgreeable-cleansing has taken place. One of the least 
useful of senators, Malone of Nevada, will not return 
to Washington. . . . Ohio’s obstructionist and reac- 
tionary Sen. John Bricker, certainly to his own great 
amazement, will not trouble us again.. With Demo- 
cratic governors now firmly entrenched in such tra- 
ditionally faithful GOP states as Nebraska and Iowa, 


Morgan Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator. sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
‘gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p.m., EST.) 


NE OF THE MOST intelligent and responsible 
voices of the business community, The Wall 


quake and then sharply spoke its mind. 
“There’s no use mincing words,” said its lead edi- 


torial, “The tepublican party has simply disinte_ 


grated and the wreckage is 
strewn across 3,000 miles 
of countryside.” 

A search for the cause 
of the debacle led the 
country’s leading financial 
paper to the very doorstep 
of the White House. “The 
responsibility for this dis- 
aster,” the Wall Street 
Journal declared, “. . . 
must rest on Pres. Eisen- 
hower. It was he who had 
the sense of direction and 
lost it; it was he who should have nurtured a party 
to support his ideas and did not. And it is he who 
must take the lead in resurrecting it. It will be a 
sad thing for Mr. Eisenhower, and his country,” the 
Journal concludes, “if the final result of his years of 


Taft-Hartley 


Roosevelt’s New Deal— 


neighborhood of 128. The: 


Street Journal, took a look at the election day earth-. 


political regionalism increasingly ceases to count in 
the American political scene. 

As in other recent elections, voters showed an 
ever-growing consciousness that they knew exactly 
what they were doing. Tickets were split every which- 
away. On state ballots which were loaded down with 
sometimes almost unintelligible resolutions and prop- 
ositions, citizens proved they had done their home- 
work and thoroughly understood the issues that were 
put before them. 

IN SIX STATES there were union-busting “right- 
to-work” proposals. Only in Kansas, the least in- 
dustrialized of the six, was that proposal okayed. 
Huge majorities both in Ohio and in California said 
emphatically “no!” to that falsely named invitation 
to roll back the social and economic advances which 
have been made by the American trade union move- 
ment. Even in Idaho and Colorado, which are among 
our less urbanized states, voters’ simple sense of jus- 
tice and of decency sent those proposals down the 
Grains: 3. 

The arch-conservative of them all, William Know- 
land, who frankly campaigned in behalf of the “right-|. 
to-work” proposition in California, was borne down 
to the worst defeat of all, after having surrendered 
his Senate seat and his high post as Senate minority 
leader because of his conviction that a demand still 
somehow existed for an old-style Republican of the 
Bob Taft school. The triumphant, against-the-cur- 
rent election of the outspokenly liberal Nelson Rocke- 
feller as New York State governor—after a campaign 


~in which Rockefeller went’ to great lengths to avoid 


the clammy aid of both Eisenhower and Nixon— 
suggests that hope springs eternal that. the GOP can 
yet be “modernized.” 


Liberal Ike’ Myth Dispelled 


leadership in war and peace turns out to be the dis- 
mantlement of one of the two great political parties 


‘in our two-party system.” 


What’an ironic paradox! The first man the Repub- 
licans had been able to find in a generation to end 
their political famine now being blamed for confront- 
ing them again with starvation. There may be more 
realism than ingratitude in the Journal’s lament. The 
failure of the President to measure up to the public’s 
image of dynamic leadership seemed already to be 
reflected in the lethargic response to his campaigning. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL’S implication 
that if he had held to and performed on conserva- 
tive Republican principles the debacle might have 
been avoided is, to this lone obseryer anyway, sin- 
gularly unconvincing. Whatever one feels about the 
President’s leadership, it is time, no doubt, to dis- 
pense with the myth that he is a modern or liberal 
Republican. 


He is basically a conservative. Some historian 
might even make a case for his being a mild or mined 
reactionary. 


Americans, I suspect, are restive under the weight 
of great problems and yet teased by the great promise 
of an unexplored future. Perhaps they are less 
stirred by any expansive approach of the Democrats 
to these things than they are dismayed by the niggling 
sidle of the Republican party toward the bursting 
facts of life. 


, NLRB Teamed Up 


To + mating Union Busting 


PEAKING BEFORE THE American Federation 

of labor on Sept. 17, 1952, during the height 

of the election campaign, Candidate Eisenhower 

assured the labor convention. that “America wants 

no law licensing union-busting. And neither do I.” 

Eisenhower was referring to Sec. 9(c) (3) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, which reads: 

“Employes on strike who are~not entitled to re- 
instatement shall not be eligible to vote.” 

Some people who shared the President's. view- 
point on this, section have called it “the most out- 
fageous single provision” in the law. 

The present National Labor Relations Board ap- 
pointed by the Eisenhower Administration, far from 
toftening this “union busting” section, is now mak- 
ing it even harsher. 

The board has stretched Sec. 9(c) (3) to the point 
where not only have economic strikers lost their 
voting rights but where they have lost their picket- 
ing and boycott rights also. 


This has been brought about by a series of board - | 


tulings which are now in the courts. 


THE FIRST RULING came in 1957 in what is 
now known as the Curtis case. Here the board set 
up a new definition of “coercion” that went far 
beyond ordinary concepts of threats or violence for- 
bidden by Taft-Hartley. Instead the board declared 
that by picketing or boyeotting activities, a union 
no longer representing a majority of on 
could hurt the business of an employer, This ia 


turn would threaten the jobs of the workers in the 
plant, thus “coercing” them. 

The Curtis case has been appedled to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, but as yet no decision has been 
handed down. Nevertheless, the board has continued 
to apply the “Curtis doctrine” to other cases where 
unions have been decertified, as in the Curtis case. 

The most recent and sweeping case is that of the 
two-year-old strike of Local 511 of the Rubber 
Workers at the O'Sullivan Rubber Heel plant in 
Winchester, Va. The local was decertified as a 
result of the vote of strikebreakers who had taken 
their jobs. The Rubber Workers, however, con- 
tinued their picketing and boycott activities against 
O'Sullivan only to find themselves now ordered to 


“cease and desist” under the Curtis doctrine of| 


coercion. In addition, the Rubber Workers have 
been ordered to notify all persons to whom they 
had made. boycott appeals that the boycott has been 
ended—an almost impossible task. 

IF THE “CURTIS DOCTRINE” is upheld, every 
employer will be encouraged to fight a strike, call 
in strikebreakers, demand an election in which his 
old employes éannot participate and then close in 
on what is left of the union to destroy its picketing 
and boycotting rights. 


Thus the very purpose of federal law—to en-| 


courage collective bargaining and union action as a 
means of giving the nation labor peace—will be 


subverted by anti-union employers.—(Public Affairs 


Institute—Washington Window.) 


Willard Shebion 
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AN TRONICAL a eee of Democratic vactory in the election 
was the vocal emergence of the long‘silent Republican liberal wing 
and a hasty acknowledgment of the importance of the GOP liberals 
by Sen. Styles Bridges of New. Hampshire. 

The progressive and “modern-minded” tradition in the Republican 
party has been more kicked around and abused under Mr. Hisen- 
hower than at any time since old Sen. George Moses—like Bridges 
from New Hampshire—led the way under Coolidge and Hoover 
in driving out GOP progressives, calling them “sons of the wild 
jackass.” 

When Senators Javits of New York and Clifford Case of New 
Jersey were elected, the GOP Old Guard headed by Bridges and 
the now-repudiated Sen. Knowland treated them like interlopers. 
Lyndon Johnson fought to provide at least one major committee 
post for each Democratic freshman elected in 1954 and 1956; 
Bridges and Knowland gave Case and Javits nothing. 

The veteran Sen. Aiken of Vermont has finally revolted, demand- 
ing more recognition for GOP liberals among the “legislative leaders” 
privileged to confer regularly with Pres. Eisenhower at the White 
House. 

Bridges’ reply was to suggest that certainly the liberals ought to 
be given a job or two, such as assistant floor leader or party whip 
in the Senate. But he did not suggest for them the top job, the 
position of actual floor leader, now slated for Sen. Everett McKinley 
Dirksen, a chameleon whose musically beautiful oratory has been 
heard on all sides of practically all questions through a long career. 


xk ** 

WHAT HAPPENS TO THE Republican Senate Policy Com- 
mittee under Bridges is a key question. . 

It hasn’t been generally noticed, but six of the 14 Policy Com- 
mittee members have been removed. Two of them—Alexander 
Smith of New Jersey and Martin of Pennsylvania—decided not to 
run again. Knowland ran for governor instead of the Senate, 
getting drowned by adverse votes. Three others—Thye of Minne- 
sota, Bricker of Ohio, Potter of Michigan—were defeated for re- 


election. The only survivor of a trip to the voters was Sen, John 
J. Williams of Delaware. 


Sen. Bridges, as his ‘colleague Aiken has helpfully pointed out, 
now has to deal with a Republican Senate delegation in which 
liberals and moderates have strength almost equal to the Old 
Guard’s. 

Bridges bears a direct responsibility for the anti-labor emphasis 
of the Republican campaign this year, including the preposterous 
performance of GOP National Committee Chairman Meade Alcorn 
in arguing for months that the nnd was vaguely menaced by 
“politico-labor bosses.” 

The Alcorn campaign and the identification of Republican candi- 
dates in such states as Ohio with “right-to-work” forces were rein- 
forced if not stimulated by publication of the GOP Policy Com- 
mittee “staff report” charging. that “labor bosses” were a “third 
party.” i 

ef ® 

IT IS OBVIOUS, HOWEVER, that Aiken’s shafts were aimed 
with justice at Pres. Eisenhower as well as at Bridges. The Vermont 
senator said bluntly that the President should learn the difference 
between wasteful spending and prudent investments; he cited as 
examples Eisenhower's vetoes of the depressed-areas bill and the aid- 
for-airports bill. 

Few would have dreamed back in 1952 that the President would 
end up substantially to the right of the late Sen. Taft, but in the 
field of domestic policy that is what has happened. 

There is not a single proposal for the general welfare of our 
society that he has consistently urged, whereas Taft as early as 
1949 began devoting considerable energy to affirmative legislation 
in such fields as housing. Taft helped put through the Senate, long 
ago, a bill for federal aid to the schools that died in the House. 
Eisenhower has campaigned for school aid, but in. 1957 deserted his 
own measure and let it be killed by Republican votes in the House. 


~“As a rule, Hosted: the firm does not encourage such high 
profit, high-risk enterprises.” 
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How to Buy: 
Business Using Labor 
To Alibi Price Hikes 
By Sidney Margolius 2 

Pe entatabimal! REPETITION by businessmen and some govern- 

ment officials and newspapers of the claim that wage increases 
are responsible for today’s high living costs has led the public 
generally to assume this is true. 

In recent interviews with businessmen and business editors on 
the problem of the increase in supermarket prices, this reporter 
found they invariably blamed the recent price hikes on “higher 
labor cos’ 

One of the most damaging results of the success of business- 
men in maneuvering labor into the whipping-boy role is that it 
has enabled them to raise prices with increasing boldness. 

But now the propaganda is beginning to boomerang. Labor 
unions are vigorously*attacking the widespread legend that wage 
increases have been responsible for the successive waves of infla- 
tion, and federal and state authorities are beginning to examine 
price boosts more closely. 

Recently, when five major bread companies all in the same week 
increased the price of a standard loaf by the same 1.5 cents at 
wholesale and 2 cents at retail, New York State legal authorities 
started an investigation. The bread companies were a little too 
brazen for the boost to pass unnoticed. 

In previous articles, this department reported these facts: 

Union-made and union-sold goods in general cost no more than 
non-union goods made by cheaper labor. In fact, our surveys have 
found that union goods sometimes cost even less; that union-made 
products tend to be of better quality as shown by tests of inde- 
pendent laboratories; that living costs in low-wage, largely non- 
unionized areas as the South are often as high as in unionized 
cities in the North. 

THE PROOF IS IN THE PRICES. Union-made cigarettes cost 
no more than non-union Camels. Or take men’s hats. Two of 
the lowest-priced standard-quality men’s hats, generally considered 
by trade experts to be outstanding values, are union-made even 
though their price tags generally are much lower than other brands. 
These are Adams and Youngs. 

In a new investigation of the effects of wages on prices, espe- 
cially on the present high cost of food, this department finds there 
really little or no relation between wage increases and recent 
price increases. In the first four months of 1958, when the 
wholesale food price index went up 2 percent and retail food 
prices rose 3 percent, average earnings of workers in the food- 
processing industry remained at exactly the same $2 an hour— 
no increase whatever. 

In industry as a whole, labor economists report, output per 
man-hour rose 40 percent from 1947 to 1956, compared to an 
increase in real hourly earnings of 32 percent. In other words, 
the record shows that real wages did not keep up with the increase 
in productivity, while prices have gone up faster than the increase 
in labor costs. 

Moreover, the labor cost of manufacturing an atid is only 
a fraction of the price you pay. Here are the actual costs of labor 
in the manufacture of typical items you buy, as reported by the 
U.S. Census Bureau: 


Wages as % of value 
Industry of shipments 

Dieet Parking plants 2... ccccccccccsccce Ooh 
Canned fruits and vegetables ............. 12.5 
Bread and related products ........eeeee0 15.5 
CE Deh crt sedevssetsaceeescense atm 
Men’s and boys’ suits and coats ........0.. 
Men’s shirts and pajamas .......cececeeeee 21.0 


21.2 
21.9-22.7 
19.2 
21.5 


Women’s DlOUEES T+ +erersereceesecsers 
I ee he 
Women’s suits, coats and skirts. ..... 1.000. 
I OEP HI Pe 


25.6 
22.2 
8.8 


Wood furniture eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesees 
Upeaieterad farmitere.. 5... cscccccccccces 
Pharmaceutical preparations eeeeeeeeeeseed 


17.6 
27.9 
12.2 
14.8 


pe eee 
Domestic-laundry equipment .........+e0. 
i csr snes cdceab oatccenns 


Electrical epoliances ....cocccccsccsceses Lid 
ICCEEE SHINE: coin oc cdentdecidcsceccs 442 


THE RETAILER’S MARGIN is added to the manufacturer’s 
price. When you pay $16.50 for a dress, the factory price is $10, 
and the actual labor cost of manufacturing it is just 4 ee 20. If you 
gave the workers who make that dress a 5 percent wage boost, the 
actual increase in the manufacturing cost would be 11 cents. 

Or take a vacuum cleaner for which you pay $50. The factory 
. price would be about $38, and the labor cost of making it about 
$5.70. A wage boost of 5 percent would increase the actual labér 
cost 29 cents. 

_ Or take a vacuum cleaner for which you pay $50. The factory 
price would be about $38, and the labor cost of making it about 
$5.70. A wage boost of 5 percent would increase the actual labor 
cost 29 cents. 

Copyright 1958 by Sidney Margolius 


COMMITTEE SESSIONS are an important part 
of the Assembly meetings. Here Harrison listens 
to a debate before the important Special Political 
Committee on which he is the U.S. representative. 


INFORMAL DISCUSSION highlights UN ses- 
sions. Here Harrison emphasizes a viewpoint in 
a discussion with R. Venkataraman, minister for 


industry and labor in India, 


CONFERRING WITH REPRESENTATIVES of other nations is one of the tasks of a General As- 
sembly delegate. Here George M. Harrison (left), a member of the U.S. delegation and an AFL-CIO 
vice president, listens to H. Bely, deputy permanent representative to the UN from the United King- 
dom, while H. G. M. Bass of the UK staff looks on. 


Harrison Takes on New Tasks 
As UN Delegation Member 


A LIGHTER MOMENT during a General As- ; 
sembly break finds Harrison chatting with Thomas , 
A. Bartlett, an advisor to the U.S. mission, and 

Pierre de Vancelles of France. : 


KEEPING UP with the activities of the UN 
through its publications is one of a delegate’s key 
jobs. Here Harrison, president 
. Clerks, scans the UN Journal during a committee 


session break, 
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Carpenters. Kill Ethics Codes,| 
Give Hutcheson New Term 


(Continued from Page 1) |: 
essary to protect the untion’s in- 
terests. 

The resolution declared that the 
delegates “have observed with in- 
creasing regret and concern courses 
of action and policies by the AFL- 
CIO and statements by leaders 
thereof which in the judgment of 
this convention threaten and jeop- 
‘ardize the best interests of this 
United Brotherhood.” : 

Earlier, the convention re-elected 
Pres. Maurice A. Hutcheson to a 
pew four-year term. Hutcheson is 
currently under indictment in In- 


diana for allegedly conspiring to. 


bribe a state highway official. He 
has also been cited by the Senate 
for contempt for refusal to answer 
questions before the McClellan 
Committee about his financial deal- 
ings. 

Hutcheson in his opening ad- 
dress decried what he described 
as “crafty, artful and treacher- 
ous” attacks upon unions and 
unionism, and commended those 
delegates who had taken part in 
successful campaigns against 
“right-to-work” measures. 

He flatly denied all charges of 
misconduct which have been lev- 
elled at.him. Distributed to the dele- 
gates was a personal report _ by 
Hutcheson as to his views on con- 
gressional hearings affecting the 
brotherhood and himself. He de- 
clared that attacks “upon our union 
were biased, unfair and pre-deter- 
mined to pillory us before public 
opinion. Accusations against us 
were false.” 


Plans Counter-offense 


Hutcheson announced a counter- 
offsense against anti-union propa- 
ganda through a “dramatic and per- 
suasive” effort to tell the union’s 
story. 

Among resolutions adopted “was 
one calling on the AFL-CIO Build- 
ing and Construction Trades Dept. 
to cooperate and work together to 
obtain a nationwide four-day week 
as a way of combating the effect 
of the declining use of manpower. 

Another resolution adopted 
charged encroachment by the 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 
and affiliated unions on “tradi- 
tional craft jurisdiction” and di- 
rected the general executive 
board to take whatever steps 
might be necessary to protect 
jurisdiction. 

Hutcheson announced at the 


opening of the five-day convention 
that -national headquarters of the 
union will: be moved from Indian- 
apolis to Washington, D. C. Con- 
struction of a new building near 
the Capitol is to begin by the spring 
of 1959 with occupancy a tion 
two years later. 

The move, Hutcheson said, was 
motivated by the need for closer 


liaison with government officials on 
labor relations matters. Headquar- 
ters have been in Indianapolis since 
1903,.- 

Three new districts were created 
and board members .from them 
elected without opposition. The 
new members are James O. Mack, 
Karisas City; Lyle Hiller, Portland, 
Ore., and George R. cotta 
Vancouver, B. C. 


White Collar Strike 
May Close Chrysler * 


Detroit—A strike of 8 ,000 office, technical and engineering em- 
ployes—members of the Auto Workers—threatened to close down 


virtually all of the 
The strike began 


ationwide operations of Chrysler Corp. 
ov. 11 after UAW and company negotiators 


were unable to break a protracted stalemate over the key issues of 


seniority and job transfers. Within® 


48 hours nearly 50,000 Chrysler 
employes, including 40,000 in the 
Detroit area, were idled as the 
white collar workers set up picket 
lines. 

There was a possibility that con- 
tract talks, recessed for several 


Glass Union 
Wins Raises 


For 3,000 


Miami Beach, Fla. — Pay in- 


creases from 16 to 24 cents an hour 


over a two-year period were nego- 
tiated for 3,000 members of the 
Glass and Ceramic Workers em- 
ployed by the four “Little Glass” 
companies. 

Half of the increase is retro- 
active to Nov. 1, the remainder 
goes into effect in November 
1959.. Improved hospitalization 
and insurance benefits, higher 
pensions and bigger vacation pay- 
ments were won by the union in 
addition to the pay increase. 


Meanwhile, 13,000 workers at 11 
plants of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.—one of two companies known 
as “Big Glass” — continued their 
strike which started on Oct. 11. The 
other “Big Glass” firm — Libbey- 
Owens-Ford—had settled with the 
union after a two-week strike. 

Distribution of work and proced- 
ures for setting incentive wage rates 
are the chief unresolved issues in 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass dispute. 


JAM, Capital in Talks, 
Strike Votes on 3 Lines 


Atlantic City, N. J—Federal mediators stepped back into talks 
between the Machinists and Capital Airlines in an effort to end a 
month-long strike of 2,500 mechanics. 

Meanwhile, 14,000 IAM members employed by three other 
major domestic airlines—Trans-World, Eastern and Northwest— 


completed balloting on so-called’> 


“final” company offers in their year- 
old labor dispute with the union. 
Results of the voting were not 
known when the AFL-CIO News 
went to press. 

The National Mediation Board 
brought airline and IAM officials 
together at this resort city for what 
Board Member Robert Boyd called 
“concentrated sessions without any 
distraction.” It was the third time 
the board intervened. On two pre- 
vious occasions federal mediators 
recessed talks when agreement 
seemed unlikely. 

The government’s opening of 
talks between the IAM and Cap- 
ital came in the wake of over- 
whelming rejection by union 
members, in secret ballot, of a 
38-cent hourly wage package. 
The offer—only 15 cents of 
which was retroactive to Oct. 1, 
1957, when the previous contract 


expired—was turned down by a 
vote of 1,400 to 78. 

As mediation sessions resumed, 
a Capital spokesman said the air- 
line had received a, “substantial 
amount” in payments from _ its 
rivals under a unique six-way airt- 
line pact designed to share extra 
profits when one of the lines is 
closed down by a labor dispute. 

He would neither confirm nor 
deny, however, published reports 
that the payments’ from the other 
lines were in excess of $100,000. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
yet to rule on the pact—signed by 
Eastern, TWA, Capital, American, 
Pan-American and United—under 
which a struck airline would fe- 
ceive from its competitors all profits 
derived from extra revenues the 
others receive as a result of a labor 
dispute. 

Additional costs involved would 
be deducted before turning over 
these “strike” profits, 


days, would be resumed over the 
weekend with the intervention of 
federal mediators. 


The company reported that all 
operations probably would be 
suspended within the next few 
days because of the refusal of 
production workers to. cross pick- 
et lines, and because scheduling 
of production and other key op- 
erations were already crippled by 
the walkout of the clerical and 
technical workers. 


Production workers as well as 
strikers were expected to be eligible 
for UAW-paid strike benefits if the 
walkout continued. 

Unaffected by the walkout were 
plants where Chrysler is producing 
guided missiles and tanks under 
government contract. 

The 8,000 white collar workers 
were bypassed when UAW and 
Chrysler negotiators two months 
ago reached agreement on a master 
contract for production workers to 
avert a crippling strike on the eve 
of new car production. 

The union was able to win agree- 
ment on salaried as well as hourly- 
rated employes in the threé-year 
contracts negotiated at that time 
with Ford and General. Motors. 


Fur Industry Joins 
InPromotion Drive 


- New York—Labor and manage- 
ment in the fur industry have 
joined forces for the first time in 
history to launch an extensive pub- 
lic relations program aimed at in- 
creasing public interest in furs. 

Cooperating with various man- 
agement organizations in the pro- 
motional campaign is the Fur and 
Leather Div. of the Meat Cutters. 

Harold Goldstein, — secretary- 
treasurer of the Furriers Joint 
Council of New York, and Sam 
Burt, manager of the Fur Dressers 
Joint Board, were named to an in- 
dustry-wide Fur Information and 
Fashion Council which is coordi- 
nating the activity. 


Port Huron Area 

‘ © : 
Councils Merge 

Port Huron, Mich.—Civic lead- 
ers here joined with labor in hail- 
ing the merger of the former AFL 
and CIO central bodies at installa- 
tion ceremonies for officers of the 
new St. Clair County Labor Coun- 
cil. 

Exec. Dir. Thomas E. Woods of 
the county’s United Community 
Chest termed the merger a mile- 
stone which will benefit the entire 
community. 


Council officers, installed by 


Pres. August Scholle of the Mich- 
igan Labor Council, include Pres. 
Russell F, Sharrard, Vice Presi- 
dents Neil McNeil and Raymond 
Bryce, Rec.-Secy. Kenneth Rich, 
and Fin. Secy. William H. Capps. 


_ Thanks for the c Memory 
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Bob Hope to Receive 
Award from AFL-CIO 


’ On the night of Nov. ‘16 the eyes of the. mén and women of 
organized labor and the nation will be trained on Beverly Hills, 
Calif. The occasion: presentation of the 1958 Murray-Green 
Award for community service to comedian Bob Hope. 

This will be the first time the AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee has presented the award to a show business person- 
ality. Among past recipients of the medallion and $5,000 check 
have been Dr. Jonas Salk, Eleanor Roosevelt, Gen. Omar N. 
Bradley and former Sen. Herbert H. Lehman The money goes 
to a worthy cause in the name of the award winner. 

In announcing this year’s award to Hope, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany summed up the reasons for selection of the comedian. 
Meany cited Hope’s “outstanding services to the welfare of the 
men and women of our armed forces” and added: 

“Mr. Hope’s readiness to perform wherever our men and 
women are stationed has lifted not only their morale but the 
spirit of all citizens.” 

Leo Perlis, director of AFL-CIO Community Service Activities, 
stressing the significance of the award, said that it annually calls 
attention to the growing importance the AFL-CIO attaches to its 
community service work throughout the country. 

Of the millions of miles and thousands of shows behind him, 
Hope recently said: 

“A lot of these kids come up and thank me for putting on a 
show for them. Isn’t that ridiculous? I’m the one that’s grateful 
to them for everything they’ve done, and I just hope they’ve had 
as much fun watching me as I’ve had entertaining them.” 

Hope has listened to the applause of enthusiastic audiences for 
many years. However, the applause he will hear on Nov. 16 will 
be from the hands of the American labor movement and from the 
hearts of a grateful America. 


Pilots Warn Jet Age 
Finds U.S. Not Ready 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Neither the airlines nor the airports of the 
United States are prepared for the jet age already thrust upon 
them. 

This was the feeling of delegates of the Air Line Pilots as they 
wound up their 15th biennial convention here by taking steps to 
insure that such conditions are® 
remedied before too many jet-age 
accidents occur. 

Following the lead of ALPA 
Pres. Clarence N. Sayen, who ac- 
cused the nation’s airlines of “blun- 
dering into the jet age without 
adequate preparations,” the con- 
vention: 

1. Issued a stinging indictment of 
inadequate safety provisions of 
U.S. airports and called for im- 
mediate improvement; 

2. Reiterated the union’s stand 
that all the men in the cockpit of 
a jet liner be pilot-trained. 

3. Asked expansion of the acci- 
dent investigation activity of the 
ALPA by creating an eight-man 
committee to work with the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, 

4. Claimed that too hasty imple- 
mentation of air traffic control pro- 
cedure is reaching a point where 
such procedures “must be consid- 
ered unrealistic and adverse to 
safety.” 


5. Demanded federal regulations 


radar in all. commercial aircraft, 
old as well as new, to protect the 
safety of passengers and crew. 

To back up its demand that cock- 
pit crews be pilot-trained, ALPA 
authorized a strike vote among the 
1,529 pilots of Pan-American 
World Airways. At Eastern Air- 
lines pilots have already voted to 
strike, and have refused to fly East- 
ern’s new Electra prop-jets until a 
contract is signed requiring that the 
flight engineer be pilot-trained. 

In their wage policy statement, «, 
delegates representing some 13,- | 
000 pilots from 51 airlines in 33 
states and six overseas bases also 
called for continuation of collece 
tive bargaining on a company-by- 
company basis rather than indus- 
trywide negotiation, which they 
said would create instability. 

The convention supported con- 
tinuation of pilot pay according to 
productivity, this being both non- 
inflationary and equitable to pilots 
and company, and asked renewed 
efforts to prevent deterioration in 


requiring installation of airborne 


working conditions, 
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The New U.S. House of Representatives! 


i, 
. George M. Grant* (D) 
. George W. Andrews* (D) 
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- George Huddleston, Jr.* 


(Numerals denote district; 
AL: At Large) 
_ ALABAMA 
Frank W. Boykin* (D) 


Kenneth A. Roberts* (D) 
Albert Rains* (D) 
Armistead I. Selden, Jr.* (D) 


. Carl Blliott* (BD) 


Robert E. Jones, Jr.* (D) 
(D) 


ARIZONA” 


. John J. Rhodes* (R) 


Stewart L. Vdail* (D) 


ARKANSAS 


E. C. Gathings* (D) 
Wilbur D. Mills* (D) 
James W. Trimble* (D) 
Oren Harris* (D) 
Dale Alford (Ind.)t 

W. F. Norrell* (D) 


CALIFORNIA 


. Clement W. Miller (D)t 


Harold T. Johnson (D) 
John E. Moss, Jr.* (D) 
William -S. Mailliard* (R) 
John F. Shelley* (D) 
John F. Baldwin, Jr.* (R) 
Jeffrey Conelan (D)+ 


. George P. Miller* (D) 

. J. Arthur Younger* (R) 

. Charles §. Gubser* (R) 

. J. J. McFall* (D) 

. B. F. Sisk* (D) 

. Charles M. Teague* (R) 

. Harlan Hagen* (D) 

- Gordon L. McDonough* R) 


Donald L. Jackson* (R) 


- Cecil R. King* (D) 

. Craig Hosmer* (R) 

. Chet Holifield* (D) 

. H. A. Smith (R) 

. Edgar W. Hiestand* (R) 

. Joseph F. Holt* (R) 

. Clyde Doyle* (D) 

. Glenard P. Lipscomb* (R) 
. George A. Kason (D)j 

. James Roosevelt* (D) 

- Harry R. Sheppard* (D) 

. James B. Utt* (R) 

. D. S. Saund* (D) 

. Robert C. (Bob) Wilson* (R) 


COLORADO 


. Byron G. Rogers* (D) 

. Byron Johnson (D)+ 

. J. Edgar Chenoweth* (R) 
. Wayne N. Aspinall* (D) 


CONNECTICUT 


Emilio Q. Daddario (D)+ 
Chester W. Bowles (D)t 
Robert N. Giaimo (D)t 
Donald J. Irwin (D)7 
John S. Monagan (D)t 
Frank Kowalski (D)t 


DELAWARE 
Harris B. McDowell; Jr. (D)+ 
FLORIDA 


. William C. Cramer* (R) 


Charles E. Bennett* (D) 


- Bob Sikes* (D) 


Dante B. Fascell* (D) 
A. S. (Syd) Herlong, Jr.* (D) 
Dwight L. Rogers* (D) 


- James A. Haley* (D) 
. D. R. Gilly) Matthews* (D) 


GEORGIA 


. Prince H. Preston* (D) 


J. L. Pilcher* (D) 

E. L. (Tic) Forrester* (D) 
John J. Flynt, Jr.* (D) 
James C. Davis* (D) 
Carl Vinson* (D) 

Erwin Mitchell* (D) 


. Iris Faircloth Blitch* (D) 


Phil M. Landrum* (D) 


. Paul Brown* (D) 


* IDAHO 


. Gracie Pfost* (D) 
. Hamer H. Budge* (R) 


ILLINOIS 
William L. Dawson* (D) 


. Barratt O’Hara* (D) 


. William T. Murphy (D)t 
Edward J. Derwinski (R) 
Jobn C. Kluczynski* (D) 
Thomas J. O’Brien* (D) 


7. Roland V. Libonati* (D) 

. Daniel D. Rostenkowski (D) 
. Sidney R. Yates* (D) 

. H. R. Collier* (R) 

- Roman C. Pucinski (D)+ 

. Charles A. Boyle* (D) 

- Marguerite Stitt Church* (R) 
. Elmer J. Hoffman (R) 

. Noah M. Mason* (R) 

. Leo E. Allen* (R) 

. Leslie C. Arends* (R) 

. R. H. Michel* (R) 

. Robert B. Chiperfield* (R) 
. Sid Simpson* (R) 

. Peter F. Mack, Jr.* (D) 


22., William L. Springer* (R) 
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1. 


2: 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


.. George Shipley (D)7 
~ |24. Melvin Price* (D) 
25. 


Kenneth J. Gray* (D) 
INDIANA 


. Ray J. Madden* (D) 
. Charles A. Halleck* (R) 


John Brademas (D)7j 

E. Ross Adair* (R) : 

J. Edward Roush (D)+ 

Fred Wampler (D)+ = 
William G. Bray* (R) 


. Winfield K, Denton* (D) 
. Earl Hogan (D)7 
. Randall S. Harmon (D)t 


Joseph W. Barr (D)7 


; IOWA 
Fred Schwengel* (R) 


. Leonard G. Wolf (D)f - 


H. R. Gross* (R) 


. Steven V. Carter (D)f 


Neal E. Smith (D)j 
Merwin Coad* (D) 


. Ben F. Jensen* (R) 
. Charles B. Hoeven* (R) 


KANSAS 
William H. Avery* (R) 


. Newell A. George (D)+ 
. Denver D. Hargis (D)t 
. Edward H. Rees* (R) 

. J. F. Breeding* (D) 


Wint Smith* (R) 
_KENTUCKY 


Frank A. Stubblefield (D) 
William H. Natcher* (D) 
Frank W. Burke (D)j 


. Frank Chelf* (D) 

. Brent Spence* (D) 

. John C. Watts* (D) 

.- Carl D. Perkins* (D). 
. Eugene Siler* (R) 


LOUISIANA 
F. Edward Hebert* (D) 


. Hale Boggs* (D) 


Edwin E. Willis* (D) 
Overton Brooks*_(D) 
Otto E. Passman* (D) 
James H. Morrison* (D) 


. T. A. Thompson* (D) 
. Harold B. McSween (D) 


MAINE 


James C. Oliver (D)+ 
F. M. Coffin (D) 
Clifford G. McIntire* (R) 


MARYLAND 


. Thomas F. Johnson (D)t 
. Daniel B. Brewster (D)+ 
. Edward A. Garmatz* (D) 
. George H. Fallon* (D) 

. Richard E. Lankford* (D) 
. John R. Foley (D)+ 

. Samuel N. Friedel* (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Silvio O. Conte (R) 

Edward P. Boland* (D) 
Philip J. Philbin* (D) 
Harold D. Donohue* (D) 
Edith Nourse Rogers* (R) 
William H. Bates* (R) 
Thomas J. Lane* (D) 
Torbert H. Macdonald* (D) 
Hastings Keith (R) 
Laurence Curtis* (R) 


‘Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr.* (D) 


John W. McCormack* (D) 
James A. Burke (D)+ 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr.* (R) 


MICHIGAN 


>. 


1. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz* (D) 
2. George Meader* (R) 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


August E. Johansen* (R) 
Clare E. Hoffman* (R) 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr.* (R) 
Charles E. Chamberlain* (R) 


7. 


12. 


16. 
17. 
18. 
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8. 
9. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 


13. 
14. 
15. 


10. 


Jeunes G. O’Hara (D)t 


. 8. Alvin M. Bentley* (R) 
| 9. 
110. 
11. 


R. P. Griffin* (R) 

Elford A. Cederberg* (R) 
Victor A._Knox* (R) 
John B. Bennett* (R) 
Charles C. Diggs, Jr.* (D) 
Louis C. Rabaut* (D) 
John D. Dingell, Jr.* (D) 
John. Lesinski, Jr.* (D) 
Martha W. Griffiths* (D) 
W. Broomfield* (R) 


MINNESOTA 


. Albert H. Quie* (R) | 
. Angher Nelson (R) ~ 


Roy W. Wier* (D) 
Joseph E. Karth (D) 
Walter H. Judd* (R) 
Fred Marshall* (D) 


. H. Carl Andersen* (R) 
. John A. Blatnik* (D) 
. Odin Langer (R)t 


MISSISSIPPI leg 
Thomas G. Abernethy* (D) 


. Jamie L. Whitten* (D) 


Frank E. Smith* (D) 
John Bell Williams* (D) 
Arthur Winstead* (D) 
William M. Colmer* (D) 


MISSOURI 
Frank M. Karsten* (@) é 


. Thomas B. Curtis* (R) 


Leonor K. Sullivan* (D) 


. George H. Christopher* (D) 
. Richard Bolling* (D) 


W. R. Hull, Jr:* (D) 
C. H. Brown* (D) 
A. S. J. Carnahan* (D) 


. Clarence Cannon* (D) 
. Paul C. Jones* (D) 


Morgan M. Moulder* (D) 


MONTANA 


Lee Metcalf* (D) 
Leroy H. Anderson* (D) 


NEBRASKA 


. Phil Weaver* (R) 
. Glenn Cunningham* (R) 
. Lawrence Brock (D)+ 


Donald F. McGinley (D)t 


NEVADA 
Walter Baring* (D) — 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Chester E. Merrow* (R) 
Perkins Bass* (R) 

_ NEW JERSEY 
William TCahill (R) 
T. Millet Hand* (R) 
James C. Auchincloss* (R) 


. Frank S. Thompson, Jr.* (D) 
. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr.* (R) 


Mrs. F. P. Dwyer* (R) 
William B. Widnall* (R) 
Gordon Canfield* (R) 


. Frank C. Osmers, Jr.* (R) 

. Peter W. Rodino, Jr.* (D) 

. Hugh J. Addonizio* (D) 

. George M. Wallhauser (R) 
. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D) 


Dominick V. Daniels (D) 


NEW MEXICO 


Joseph M. Montoya* (D) 
Thomas-G. Morris (D) 


NEW YORK 


Stuyvesant Wainwright* (R) 
Steven B. Derounian* (R) 
Frank J. Becker* (R) 
Seymour Halpern (R) 
Albert H. Bosch* (R) 
Lester Holtzman* (D) 
James J. Delaney* (D) 
Victor L. Anfuso* (D) 
Eugene J. Keogh* (D) 
Edna F. Kelly* (D) 
Emanuel Celler* (D) 
Francis E. Dorn* (R) 
Abraham J. Multer* (D) 
John J. Rooney* (D) 
John H. Ray* (R). 


16. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr.* (D) 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
»iR 
22. 
23. 


John V. Lindsay (R) 
Alfred Santangelo* (D) 
Leonard Farbstein* (D) 
Ludwig Teller* (D) 
Herbert Zelenko* (D) 

J. C. Healey* (D) 
Isidore Dollinger* (D) 


21. 


24. Charles A. Buckley* (D) 
25.. Paul A. Fino* (R) 

. E. B. Dooley (R) 

Robert R. Barry (R) . 

. Katharine St. George* (R) 
. J. Ernest Wharton* (R) . 
. Leo W. O’Brien* (D) 

. Dean P. Taylor* (R) 

~ Samuel S. Stratton (D)+ 

. Clarence E. Kilburn* (R) 
. Alexander Pirnie (R) 

. R. Walter Riehlman* (R) 
. John Taber* (R) 

. Howard Robison (R) 

. Jessica McC. Weis (R) 
. Harold C. Ostertag* (R). 
. William E. Miller* (R) 

. Thaddeus J. Dulski (D)t 
. John R. Pillion* (R) 
Daniel A. Reed* (R) 


NORTH CAROLINA 


. Herbert C. Bonner* (D) 
L. H. Fountain* (D) 
Graham A. Barden* (D) 
Harold D. Cooley* (D) 
R. J. Scott* (D) 

Carl T, Durham* (D) 
Alton Lennon* (D) 

A. P. Kitchin* (D) 

. Hugh Q. Alexander* (D). 
. Charles Raper Jonas* (R) 
. B. L. Whitener* (D) 

. David Hall (D) : 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


AL Quentin N. Burdick (D)+} 
AL Don L. Short (R) 


OHIO 


Gordon H. Scherer* (R) 
William E. Hess* (R) 
Paul F. Schenck* (R) 
William M. McCulloch* (R) 
Delbert L. Latta (R) 
James G. Polk* (D) 
Clarence J. Brown* (R) 
Jackson E. Betts* (R) 
Thomas Ludlow Ashley* (D) 
Walter H. Moeller (D)+ 
Robert E. Cook (D)+ 
Samuel L. Devine (R) 

13. A. D. Baumhart, Jr.* (R) 
14. William H. Ayres* (R) 
15. John E. Henderson* (R) 
16. Frank T. Bow* (R) 

17. Robert W. Levering (D)t 
18. Wayne L. Hays* (D)” 
19. Michael J. Kirwan* (D) 
20. Michael A. Feighan* (D) 
Charles A. Vanik* (D) 
22. Frances P. Bolton* (R) 


OP NIAWEY Pe 


10. 
at. 
12. 


OKLAHOMA 


1. Page Belcher* (R) 
2. Ed Edmondson* (D) 
3. Carl Albert* (D) 

4. Tom Steed* (D) 

5. John Jarman* (D) 

6. Toby Morris* (D) 


OREGON 


1. Walter Norblad* (R) 
2. Al Ullman* (D) 

3. Edith Green* (D) 

4. C. O. Porter* (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


1. William A. Barrett* (D) 
2. Kathryn Granahan* (D) 
3. James A. Byrne* (D) 
4. Robert N. C. Nix* (D) 
5. William J. Green, Jr.* 
6. Herman Toll (D); 


(D) 


8. W. S. Curtin* (R) 
9, Paul B. Dague* (R) 

10. Stanley A. Prokop (D)t 

11. Daniel J. Flood* (D) 

12. Ivor D. Fenton* (R) 

13. John A. Lafore, Jr. (R) 

14. George M. Rhodes* (D) 

15. Francis E. Walter* (D) 

16. Walter M. Mumma* (R) 

17. Alvin R. Bush* (R) 

18. Richard M. Simpson* (R) 
9. James M. Quigley (D)t 
0. James E. Van Zandt* (R) 

21. John H. Dent (D) 

22. John P. Saylor* (R) 

23. Leon H. Gavin* (R)_ 

24. Carroll D. Kearns* (R) 

25. Frank M. Clark* (D) 

26. Thonias E. Morgan* (D) 


27. James G. Fulton* (R) 


23. William E. Minshall, Jr.* (R) 


7. William H. Milliken, Jr. (R) - 


28. William S. Moorehead (D) 
29. Robert J. Corbett* (R) © 


30. Elmer Holland* (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


1. Aime J. Forand* (D) 
2. John E. Fogarty* (D)- 


SOUTH CAROLINA _ 


1. L. Mendel Rivers* (D) 
2. John J. Riley* (D) 

3. W. J. Bryan Dorn* (D) 
4. Robert T. Ashmore* (D) 
5..R. W. Hemphill* (D) 
6. John L. McMillan* (D) 


‘SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. George McGovern* (D) 
2. E. Y. Berry* (R) 


_- TENNESSEE 


. B. Carroll Reece*-(RY 

. Howard H. Baker* (R) 

« James B. Frazier, Jr.* (D) 
Joe L. Evins* (D) 

J. C. Loser* (D) 

. Ross Bass* (D) 

Tom Murray* (D) 

. Robert A. Everett* ©) - 
Clifford Davis* (D) 


TEXAS 


. Wright Patman* (D) 

. Jack Brooks* (D) 
Lindsley Beckworth (D) 
. Sam Rayburn* (D) 

- Bruce Alger* (R) 

. Olin E. Teague* (D) 

- John Dowdy* (D) 

. Albert Thomas* (D) 

. Clark W. Thompson* (D) 
. Homer Thornbérry* (D) 
. W. R. Poage* (D) 

. Jim Wright, Jr.* (D) 

. Frank Ikard* (D) 

. John Young* (D) 

. Joe M. Kilgore* (D) 

. J. T. Rutherford* (D) 

- Omar Burleson* (D) . 
. Walter Rogers* (D) 

. George Mahon* (D) 

. Paul J. Kilday* (D) 

O. C. Fisher* (D) 

Bob Casey (D) 


UTAH 


1. Henry Aldous Dixon* (RY 
2. David S. King (D)t 


VERMONT 
AL William H. Meyer (D)t 


VIRGINIA 


1. Thomas N. Downing (D) 
2.. Porter Hardy, Jr.* (D) 
3. J. Vaughan Gary* (D) 
Watkins M. Abbitt* (D) 
. William M. Tuck* (D) 
Richard H. Poff* (R) 
‘Burr P. Harrison* (D) 
Howard W. Smith* (D) 

. W. Pat Jennings* (D) 

. Joel T. Broyhill* (R) 


WASHINGTON 


1. Thomas M. Pelly* (R) 
2. Jack Westland* (R) 

3. Russell V..Mack* (R) 
4. Catherine May (R) 
5 
6 
7 


SYNAUAWNE 


2 


WeOWYUAWLRWHe 


. Walt Horan* (R) 
. Thor C. Tollefson* (R) 
- Don Magnuson* (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Arch A. Moore, Jr.* (R) 
. Harley O. Staggers* (D) 
. Cleveland M; Bailey* (D) 
. Ken Hechler (D)+ 

. Elizabeth Kee* (D) 

6. John N. Slack (D) 


WISCONSIN 


1. Gerald T. Fiynn (D)t 

2. Robert W. Kastenmeier (D)t 
3. Gardner R. Withrow* (R) 

4. Clement J. Zablocki* (D) 

5. Henry S. Reuss* (D) 

6. William K. Van Pelt* (R) 
7. Melvin R. Laird* (R) 

8. John W. Byrnes* (R) 

9. Lester R. Johnson* (D) 
10. Alvin E. O’Konski* (R) 


WYOMING 
AL E. Keith Thomson* (R) 


UAwNE 


* Re-elected. 


t Denotes change of party. 
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ALABAMA 
Lister Hill (D) .. 
John J. Sparkman (D) 
* ARIZONA 
Carl Hayden (D) 
*Barry M. Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS 
John L. McClellan (D) 
J. William Fulbright (D) _ 
CALIFORNIA 
Thomas H. Kuthel (R) 
{*Clair Engle (D) 
COLORADO 
Gordon Allott (R) 
John A. Carroll (D) 
CONNECTICUT 
Prescott S. Bush (R) 
{*Thomas J. Dodd (D) 
DELAWARE 
*John J. Williams (R) 
J. Allen Frear (D) 
FLORIDA 
*Spessard L. Holland (D) 
George A. Smathers. (D) 
GEORGIA 
Richard B. Russell (D) 


Herman Talmadge (D) 
IDAHO 
Henry C. Dworshak (R) 
Frank Church (D) 
ILLINOIS 
Paul H. Douglas (D) 
Everett M. Dirksen (R) 
INDIANA 
Homer E. Capehart (R) 
¢*R. Vance Hartke (D) 
IOWA 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R) 
Thomas E. Martin (R) 
KANSAS 
Andrew F. Schoeppel (R) 
Frank Carlson (R) — 
KENTUCKY 
John Sherman Cooper (R) 
Thruston .H..Morton (R) 
LOUKSIANA 
Allen J. Ellender (D) ; 
Russell B. Long (D) \ 
MAINE : 
Margaret Chase Smith (R) 
t*Edmund S. Muskie (D) 
MARYLAND 
John Marshall Butler (R) 
*j. Glenn Beall (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Leverett Saltonstall (R) 
*John F. Kennedy (D) 
MICHIGAN 
Patrick V. McNamara (D) 
t*Philip A. Hart (D) 
MINNESOTA 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) 
t*Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 
MISSISSIPPI 


James O. Eastland (D) 
*John C. Stennis (D) 


MISSOURI 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (D) 
*Stuart Symington (D) 
MONTANA 


James E. Murray (D) 
*Mike Mansfield (D) 


*Roman L. Hruska (R) 
Carl T. Curtis (R) ~~ 
NEVADA 
_ Alan Bible (D) 
t*Howard W. Cannon (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Styles Bridges (R)° 
Norris Cotton (R) 
NEW JERSEY 
Clifford Case (R) 
+*Harrison A. Williams (D) 
NEW MEXICO 
*Dennis Chavez (D) 
Clinton Anderson (D) - 
' NEW YORK 


*Kenneth B. Keating (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Samuel J. Ervin, Jr. (D) 
*B. Everett Jordan (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Milton R. Young (R) 
*William Langer (R) 
_ OHIO 
Frank Lausche (D) 
7*Stephen M. Young (D) 
OKLAHOMA 
Robert S. Kerr (D) 
A. S. Mike Monroney (D) 
OREGON 
- Wayne Morse (D) 
Richard L. Neuberger (D) 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr. (D) 
*Hugh Scott (R) 
RHODE. ISLAND 
Theodore F. Green ‘(D) 
*John O. Pastore (D) 
SOUTH CAROLENA 
Olin D. Johnston (D) 
J. Strom Thurmond (D) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Karl E. Mundt (R) 
Francis Case (R) 


- TENNESSEE 
Estes Kefauver (D) 
*Albert Gore (D) 
TEXAS 


Lyndon B. Johnson (D) 
*Ralph W. Yarborough (D) 


UTAH 


Wallace F. Bennett (R) 
7*Frank E. Moss (D) 


VERMONT 


George D. Aiken (R) 
*Winston L. Prouty (R) 
VIRGINIA 
*Harry F. Byrd (D) 
A. Willis Robertson (D) 
WASHINGTON 


Warren G. Magnuson (D) 
*Henry M. Jackson (D) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
7*Jennings Randolph (D) 
t*Robert C. Byrd (D) 
WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) 
*William Proxmire (D) 
WYOMING 


Joseph C. O'Mahoney (D) 
+*Gale McGee (D) 


* Elected or re-elected, 1958. 


¢ Indicates shift in party control. 


Threat to Close Papers 
Rapped by N.Y. Guild 


NEW YORK—Settlement of the New York Newspaper Guild’s 
contract negotiations with seven metropolitan dailies here leaves 


‘ working newspapermen convinced that the publishers’. “oft-stated 


policy of public concern to receive and print the news” no longer 
exists, NYNG Executive Vice Pres. Thomas J. Murphy and Sec.- 


Treas. M. Michael Potoker de-® 


clared. 
The union and the publishers 


agreed om a two-year contract 


with packages averaging $4 the 
first year and $3 the second 
after management had announced 
that if the Guild struck one paper 
they would close the rest should 
members of any craft unions re- 
spect Guild picket lines, 


They called it “ironic” that the 
publshers’ abandonment of their 
policy of concern on keeping news 
flowing to the people was brought 
about by the publishers themselves 
—‘“the people who regard them- 
selves as the guardians of a free 
press, who on every possible occa- 
sion are quick to point to them- 
selves as zealous defenders of the 
free press,” 


|tee brightens prospects for enact- 


Jacob K. Javits (R) _ 4 


- (Continued from Page 1) 


ing substantial portion. of labor’s 
legislative program. Outlook good 
for improvements in welfare pro- 
gtams and passage of fair employ- 
ment law. “Right-to-work” dead. 
Colorado — All COPE-endorsed 
candidates on state level victorious. 
The only GOP state official surviv- 
ing the Democratic sweep—aAtty.- 
Gen. Duke Dunba—had labor sup- 
port. Democrats strengthened -con- 
trol of legislature as “‘right-to-work” 
brought a record off-year vote. 
Connecticut — Labor - endorsed 


time in 82 years—28 to 8 in Sen- 
ate and 142 to 137 in House. Ten 
active trade unionists, including 
Sec.-Treas. Joseph M. Rourke of 
State Labor Council, elected to leg- 
islature. With Gov. Abraham 
Ribicoff re-elected by record plu- 
rality, prospects good for progres- 
sive legislation. 

Delaware—Democrats picked up 
seven seats in the House, but 
dropped two in the Senate. Still 
control both houses. Continued 
right-to-work fight anticipated. State 
AFL-CIO is pressing for establish- 
ment of a State Labor Dept., an 
industrial safety code, and negoti- 
ated wage rates on state contracts. 

Florida—Republicans lost three 
of their six seats in House as Demo- 
crats added to traditional topheavy 
majority. Labor seeking improved 
unemployment compensation, ban 
on prison labor competition, equal 
pay for women. 

Georgia—Possibility of improved 
workmen’s compensation and job- 
less benefits. Legislature remains 
all Democratic. 

Idaho—Democrats captured con- 
trol of House, 36 to 22; strength- 
ened Senate control, 27 to 17. 
Legislative prospects rated very 
good after election seeing defeat of 
“work” proposal and other liberal 
victories. ~ 

Illinois—Democrats captured the 
House 91 to 86; Republicans lost 
four seats but held the Senate 34 
to 24. Confident that an expected 
“right-to-work” bill can be de- 
feated, labor will press vigorously 
for improved workmen’s and un- 
employment compensation, school 
aid and fair employment law. 

Indiana — Democrats won the 
House by a big majority as “right- 
to-work” legislators were routed 
from office. The Republican mar- 
gin in the. Senate was reduced. 
State AFL-CIO leaders termed the 
election results a mandate to re- 
peal R-T-W. 

Iowa—Republicans lost ground, 
but retained a majority in both 
houses. 

Kansas — Democrats picked up 
14 seats, but GOP retains control 
of House 69 to 56. Labor hopes 
for increase in workmen’s compen- 
sation, unemployment compensa- 
tion and minimum wage. Also 
pushing programs for safety, indus- 
try development, education, state 
institutions and highways. State 
AFL-CIO to hold special conven- 
tion in December, with legislation 
high on agenda. 

Maryland — Democrats control 
House 116 to 7, gain of 18; Senate 
26 to 3, gain of eight. COPE had 
endorsed 87 candidates, of whom 
76 won. Tax reform, minimum 


wage law, improved jobless bene-| 


fits and workmen’s compensation 
top labor's legislative goals. 
Massachusetts—Democrats cap- 
tured the Senate and increased their 
majorities in the House as a by- 
product of the impressive vote 
polled by Sen. John Kennedy and 
Gov. Foster Furculo. Redistrict- 
ing of legislative and congressional 
districts is likely to be an issue. 
Democrats had accused the GOP- 
controlled State Senate of “gerry- 
mandering.” 
Michigan—Republicans control 


Senate 22 to 12, but Democrats 


candidates ran strong as Democrats |. 
took legislative control for first} 


SAM 

AtL-C10 NEMS 
gained 55-55 tie in House. Senate 
remains obstacle to passage of 
progressive legislation. House seen 
as bulwark against reactionary laws. 

Minnesota — No party designa- 
tion here, but liberals took 72 of 
131 House seats, 25 of 67 in Sen- 
ate. Some improvements in labor 
legislation expected. 

Missouri — Democrats strength- 
ened control, with indicated mar- 
gin of 26 to 8 in Senate, 106 to 51 
in House. Labor highly optimistic 
on legislative program. 

Montana — Democrats won the 
Senate for the first time in 20 
years and held House control, 

Nebraska—Non-partisan legisla- 
ture. Repeal of “right-to-work” 
law unlikely. 

New Hampshire — Democrats 
gained in House, but legislature 
still firmly Republican. R-T-W 
fight expected, but Gov.-elect Wes- 
ley Powell pledged to veto. Labor 
hopes for increased workmen’s 
compensation and jobless benefits 
‘plus higher minimum wage. 

New Jersey—No general election 
for legislature until 1959. 
by-elections left Democrats in con- 
trol of Assembly, GOP in control 
of Senate. Labor optimistic about 
chances for raising unemployment 
benefits and defeating sales tax pro- 
posals. 

New Mexico—Democrats added 
to their topheavy control of the 
state legislature, but party designa- 
tions have little meaning in terms 
of liberal legislation. Major fight 
expected on renewed attempts to 
put over a “right-to-work” law. 

New York — Despite statewide 
Republican victories, Democrats 
picked up three seats in Senate, 
four in Assembly. GOP still has 
firm control, however, with 34 to 
24 margin in Senate, 92 to 58 in 
House. Labor goals include broad- 
ening unemployment insurance cov- 
erage, higher maximum benefits, 
strengthened anti - discrimination 
law and extension of state labor re- 
lations law. 


North Dakota—Republicans lost 
30 of 94 seats in House, four in 
Senate, but still retain control. Re- 
newed effort planned to repeal 
“work” law. 

Ohio—Democrats swept to con- 
trol of both houses, strengthening 
support for Gov.-elect Michael 
DiSalle’s liberal program. 

Oklahoma—Democrats strength- 
ened already strong control, but 
most legislators carried labor en- 
dorsement. Legislative outlook fav- 
orable, no serious R-T-W threat, 

Oregon — Despite gubernatorial 
victory of Republican Mark Hat- 
field, Democrats captured control 
of Senate 19 to 11, and retained 
house 33 to 27. Improvements in 
unemployment compensation hoped 


for. 


Four |, 


Labor-Backed Victors Boom 
|Legislative Outlook in States 


tained Senate 28 to 22, while Dem- 
ocrats picked up 24 House seats 
for 107 to 103 majority. No “right- 
to-work” fight expected but pros- 
pects for liberal legislation regarded 
as dim. 

Rhode Island—Although losing 
the governorship, the Democrats 
captured control of Senate and held 
firm grip on House. The legislator 
who introduced a “right-to-work” 
bill last year ran as independent 
after being denied GOP endorse- 
ment and was soundly defeated. 

South Dakota — Democrats 
picked up three seats to capture 
Senate 20 to 15. GOP lost eight 
in House but retained control 41 
to 34. Labor hopes bipartisan lib- 
eral coalition will produce sufficient 
votes to improve jobless benefits, 
workmen’s compensation and pass 
state labor relations law and mini- 
mum wage. 

Texas—Legislature remains all- 
Democratic, somewhat more favor- 
able to labor. Prospects good for 
industrial safety, repeal of poll tax. 
Utah — Democrats took over 
House 42 to 22. GOP narrowly 
retained Senate 13 to 12. Good 
likelihood of workmen’s compen- 
Sation gains. Also possibility of 
higher jobless benefits and mini- 
mum wage. 

Vermont — Some Democratic 
gains, but GOP retained control of 
both houses after endorsing a 
“right-to-work” law. Increased un- 
employment compensation pledged 
in both party platforms, but other- 
wise it will be hard sledding for 
liberal legislation. 

Washington — Democrats tight- 
ened their control of both houses 
as “right-to-work” went down to 
defeat. 

West Virginia—Legislative out- 
look considered favorable as Demo- 
crats kept control of legislature. 
House margin 85 to 15, Senate 23 
to 9. 

Wisconsin — The Republicans 
held on to the Senate, but Demo- 
crats captured the House. Gov.- 
elect Gaylord Nelson is pledged to 
veto any sales tax, so a state in- 
come tax may be enacted. 

Wyoming—Democrats won con- 
trol of House, 30 to 26, for first 
time in 20 years. GOP retained 
Senate 16 to 11. Labor optimistic 
about defeating expected R-T-W 
attempt. 


Canadian UAW, GM 
Go to Conciliation 


Toronto, Ont.—The contract dis- 
pute between the Auto Workers 
and General Motors in Canada has 
gone ta a conciliation board headed 
by Judge Hugh Arrell. Meantime, 
nearly 8,500 workers returned to 
the GM plant at Oshawa, Ont., fol- 
lowing two-week layofis. 
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‘Stitiies Slapped Down: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1958 | 


Mitchell Endorses 


Nixon for 


President} 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell flatly predicted that Vice Pres. 


Nixon would be nominated and elected President in 1960 as the}: 
Republican Party squared away for an attempted fight back to power 


after its disastrous defeat at the polls Nov. 4. 


Mitchell picked Nixon, who had led the GOP’s unsuccessful | : 


efforts to stem the Democratic vic- 
tory tide, as the man who “ought 
to be and will be the next Presi- 
dent,” depicting him as “the man 
who has time and again demon- 
strated the highest qualifications 
for the presidency.” 

The Eisenhower cabinet mem- 
ber expressed his views in a spe- 
cial statement issued within hours 
after Harold E. Stassen, standing in 
the White House lobby, apparently 
opened a “stop-Nixon-in-’60” drive. 
Fresh from an hour-long confer- 
ence with Pres. Eisenhower about 
the GOP’s future, Stassen listed 
four men who “could lead our Re- 
publican party to victory in 1960.” 
Nixon was not among them. 

The quartet included New 
York’s Govy.-elect Nelson A. 
Rockefeller; United Nations Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge; 


Full Crew Act 
Defeat Hailed 
In Arkansas 


Little Rock—The victory of 
Arkansas labor against a well-fi- 
nanced move to repeal the full- 
crew law on the railroads is being 
hailed as proof that the anti-labor 
fog is lifting in this state. 

“Ten years ago they would have 
defeated us coming and going,” a 
representative of the Railroad 
Trainmen said. “The story is differ- 
ent today; people are accepting 
trade unionism.” 

The railroads’ proposal would 
have repealed the Arkansas full- 
crew laws which provide that a 
third, or safety, brakeman be 
added after 25 cars. Union offi- 
cials believe that if the laws had 
been repealed here they would be 
in serious danger in the other 16 
states where they are on the stat- 
ute books. 

Unionists charge the railroads 
spent some $1 million in their at- 
tempt to start the repealer trend in 
Arkansas. 

Spearheading the fight against re- 
peal was the BRT, since its mem- 
bers would feel the impact in the 
loss of an estimated 500 jobs. The 
Trainmen were given full support 
by the other brotherhoods and the 
Arkansas AFL-CIO. 

The unions said that the rail- 
roads have cut their work force 27 
percent in the last 10 years yet the 
ratio of officials increased by 34 
percent. This, they declared, was 
the real “featherbedding” in rail 
employment, despite management 
charges of worker “featherbed- 
ding.” 


Sen.-Elect Hart 
To Address ILPA 


Sen.-Elect Philip A. Hart 
(D) of Michigan will be the 
principal speaker at the Jour- 
nalistic Awards Banquet of 
the Intl. Labor Press Associa- 
tion convention, ILPA Pres. 
Peter E. Terzick, has an- 
nounced. 

The banquet, on Nov. 22, 
will be the central event of 
the three-day session of the 
labor press group at the Ho- 
tel Washington, Washington, 
D. rt 

Revision of the ILPA Code 
of Ethics to bring it into line 
with last May’s directive by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany on advertising in the 
labor press is one of the im- 
portant items on the ILPA 
convention’s agenda. 


Treasury Sec. Robert B. Ander- 
son, and Interior Sec. Fred A. 
Seaton. Asked specifically about 
the Vice President, Stassen said: 
“I think. the election of 1958 
speaks for itself in that regard.” 

Nixon had. stumped the country 
in behalf of: Republican candidates. 
He had concentrated much of his 
campaigning on his home state of 
California—scene of ,one of the 
greatest Democratic sweeps in that 
state’s history. 

Mitchell, often mentioned as a 
possible vice presidential running 
mate with Nixon, fired back with 
a special statement which said: 

“Harold Stassen’s statement at 
the White House, following his 
meeting with Pres. Eisenhower, in 
which he listed Republican candi- 
dates for 1960 contains a grave 
omission. Mr. Stassen’s views con- 
tinue to reflect his unsuccessful 
vendetta against Vice Pres. Nixon. 

“All of the men he mentioned 

are obviously men of ability and 
integrity and display the very 
great talent that exists in the Re- 
publican party. But in any dis- 
cussion of 1960 Republican can- 
didates it seems to me unthink- 
able to ignore Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon, the man who has time 
and again demonstrated the high- 
est qualifications for the presi- 
dency. It is my conviction that 
Richard M. Nixon ought to be 
and will be the next President of 
the United States.” 

Other top Republicans joined in 
attacking Stassen for reviving the 
efforts he made prior to the 1956 
GOP national convention to dump 
Nixon. 

Republican National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn said Stassen, former 
governor of Minnesota, an unsuc- 
cessful candidate for the GOP gub- 
ernatorial nomination in Pennsyl- 
vania and a long-time presidential 
aspirant, was being “totally un- 
realistic.” Sen. Thomas H. Kuchel 
(R-Calif.) echoed this view saying 
the exclusion of Nixon from the 
GOP presidential sweepstakes was 
“ridiculous.” 


Meanwhile the Democrats, 
fresh from their most decisive 
political victory in two decades, 
prepared for the job of once 
again leading both houses of Con- 
gress under a President from the 
opposition party. This will be the 
third time since Eisenhower took 
office that they have had this task. 

The Democrats will have a 62 
to 34 edge in the Senate, and an 
indicated plurality of 281 to 153 
in the House, which also will have 
one “independent”— an avowed 
segregationist from Little Rock, 
Ark. The Democratic strength in 
the Senate falls two seats short of 
two-thirds majority while in the 
House the party is 10 seats shy of 
a similar party-line division. 

One House seat was still offi- 
cially in doubt, although it ap- 
peared almost certain to go to 
the Democrats. In the 9th Dist. 
of Illinois, Republican Rep. 
Charles W. Vursell was trailing 
his Democratic challenger, 
George E. Shipley, by 176 votes 
with virtually all of the ballots 
counted. 

In the final tabulation of Demo- 
cratic gains, there were two shifts 
from the figures listed in the post- 
election edition of the AFL-CIO 
News. The Democrats gained three 
House seats in California, instead 
of the four previously reported; 
while in Illinois they wrested three 
seats from GOP congressmen in- 
stead of the two originally indi- 


cated. 


POST-CONVENTION HUDDLE after the 10th international meet- 
ing of the Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers in Seattle found 
gathered, for a review of the highlights (seated), Pres. Felix Jones 
(left) and Sec.-Treas. Toney Gallo and (standing) Vice Pres. Melvin 
Ferron (left) and Sheldon Suiter, members of the local arrangements 
committee. 7 


Transit Union Gets 


D.C. Medical Plan 


A contract to provide comprehensive medical, surgical and 
hospitalization services to members of Div. 689, Street, Electric 
Railway & Motor Coach Employes, and their families has been 
signed by the ‘trustees of the D. C. Transit System Health & Wel- 
fare Fund and Washington’s Group Health Association. 


1959, covers about 9,000 persons, 
it was announced by Pres. Walter 
J. Bierwagen of Div. 689; J. Gor- 
don Butler, chairman of the health 
and welfare plan trustees and labor 
relations director for D. C. Trans- 
it; and Fordyce W. Luikart, GHA 
president. 

GHA is a medical cooperative 
founded in 1937 which at present 
protects about 23,000 persons— 
many of them civil service work- 
ers and the employes and officials 
of unions with headquarters or 
membership in Washington. 

The agreement provides for 
the establishment of a new GHA 
branch center near the edge of 
the city on a site now occupied 
by the Greenbelt Consumer Serv- 
ices Pharmacy which will be 
renovated and equipped by the 
health and welfare fund as a 
medical center at a cost esti- 
mated in excess of $250,000. 

Bierwagen and O. Roy Chalk, 
president of D. C. Transit, said they 
felt the contract with the health 
co-op represents a milestone in 
progress toward the goal of com- 
plete medical-hospital protection 
for the company’s employes. 

The goal, Chalk recalled, was 
contemplated in the first contract 
signed with the union after he 


The agreement, effective Apr. 1;® 


gained control of the company. 
He and the union have worked 
steadily toward the providing of 
comprehensive medical care for the 
union members, including preven- 
tive and diagnostic medical services 
in addition to hospitalization and 
surgical protection. 


Chalk added that he has been 
particularly interested in setting up 
a medical care plan which would 
cover the children of.D. C. Trans- 
it employes. He said he will assist 
personally with plans for the new 
medical center. 


The expansion of pital 
will help make GHA more of a 
community-wide service organi- 
zation, Luikart said. It should 
benefit present GHA members 
as well as those coming in, he ex- 
plained, by helping to provide 
greater financial strength and ad- 
ministrative efficiency to GHA. 


Div. 689 is the latest in a stead- 
ily growing list of local unions to 
provide comprehensive or at least 
substantial health and medical care 
for their members. Medical cen- 
ters for workers—some operated 
by unions alone, some in coopera- 
tion with employers and others as 
part of the communitywide pro- 
grams—are’in operation in all parts 
of the country. 


proposals. 
Washington and Idaho. 
gaining agreements, 


council added: 


ions will never be regretted.” 


Executive Council Thanks 
Voters Who Killed ‘Work’ 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council voiced its “sincere thanks” 
to the voters in five states who helped defeat “right-to-work” 


The measures were defeated in California, Ohio, Colorado, 
Kansas adopted a constitutional 
amendment barring union shop provisions in collective bar- 


The voters in the five states, said the council, “believe as 
we do that destruction of the labor movement would do irre- 
parable damage to one of the bulwarks of democracy.”. The 


“We assure the voters who defeated these proposals that 
their confidence in the basic integrity of American trade un- 


Bias Exists 4 
Beyond South; 
Bialis Warns ~ 


Chicago—Segregation is not just | 
a Southern problem, Vice - Pres, 
Morris Bialis of the Ladies Gar 
ment Workers warned in keynoting 
the Fourth Labor Conference on 
Civil Rights here. 

He said bigots anywhere will re. 
sort to bombs “when existing laws 
are not enforced” and when public 
Officials fail to live up to their re- 
sponsibilities. 

The conference, sponsored by 
the Jewish Labor Committee - of 
Chicago, heard discrimination and 
its causes’ attacked by, Sen. Paul 
H. Douglas, New Jersey Gov. Rob- 
ert F. Meyner, Dir. Boris Shishkin 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Civil 
Rights and local and tate labor 
leaders. 

The committee presented its 
1958 award to Meyner. In his 
speech of acceptance, the New 
Jersey governor warned that ~ 
when equal opportunity is denied 
to any minority, “we are delib- 
erately depressing the economic 
and spiritual level_of the entire 
nation.” 

Shishkin delivering a report for 
Chairman Charles S. Zimmerman 
of the AFL-CIO Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, called on “men and women 
of good will to join in a campaign 
of massive insistence on free public 
schools open and available as a 
birthright to every American child.” 

Douglas termed the election re- 
sults ‘a national mandate” for civil 
rights legislation. He said labor, 
“more than any other national 
body,” has led the fight for civil 
rights both within its own ranks 
and in the community. 

The conference also heard a re- 
port that 41 percent of 1,285 Chi- 
cago firms surveyed specified re- 
ligious preference for employment. 
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46,000 Out as 
UAW Strikes 


Intl. Harvester 

Chicago— The Auto Workers 
struck a second major agricultural 
implement manufacturer on the 
heels of reaching an agreement 
with a third giant producer which 
the union had hoped would set an 
industry pattern. : 

More than 46,000 UAW mem- 
bers walked off the job at 15 plants 
of Intl. Harvester Co. following a 
breakdown of last-minute negotia- 
tions. They joined 20,000 other 
union members who have been on 
strike for nearly five weeks against 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.’s four plants 
in linois and Pennsylvania. 

The spreading strikes in the 
industry came against the back- 
drop of agreement on a new 
three-year contract with John 
Deere Co. It was based on the 
settlement reached two months 
ago in the auto industry plus 
additonal improvements in pen- 
sion and holiday pay provisions. 
The contract covers 16,000 UAW 
members in eight Deere factories. 

At the fourth major producer, 
Allis-Chalmers, contract talks were 
in recess. No decision has «been 
reached on strike action by the 
company’s 13,000 employes. 

At Caterpillar, where the strike 
began Oct. 10, negotiations were 
recessed indefinitely by the com- 


pany. 
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